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BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


Who would be happy, much mast he resign, 
Harmonious!y to build his incompleteness. 


The infinite mocks us and our petty lives; 
Let us be men, who cannot be as gods. 


Our souls are nobler than our palaces; 
Let us adorn them then befittingly. 


Too much of others and their influences ; 
Too much of ceremonies and estates; 


Too much of brainless toil to heartless ends; 
Too little of leisure for Nature and ourselves. 


Thus taught the Sage, who built by Walden Lake 
His humble «welling in our restless age; 


Austere philosopher, who made his life 
An eloquent rebuke to our contempt. 


Rude was the hut he made himself, whose guests 


Came to behold the master, not the house, 
« 


Rude was his speech and simple, but as wise 
And subtle as the wiid bird’s melodies. 


No misanthrope; but loathing hollow forms; 
Not generous; too liberal was his life. 


Not rich, but free from care; devoid of fear, 
Who dared the mockery of the world alone. 


Is it a legend that I read? a dream 
Of marble Greece, or jewelled India? 


They live, who looked into his manly eyes; 
They live, who shared the affluence of his speech. 


His life, methinks, ennobles more our age 
Than aris mechanic or than victories. 


Shrewd peddler! bartering our gaudy trinkets 
For starry gems and ornaments of gold, 


How strange thy wealth! heyond our narrow shores | 


Won in strange lands and ventures perilous. 


I envy thee thy dwelling by the lake; 
I envy thee the love of beast and bird; 


Thy knowledge of the seasons; thy delight 
Of ear and eye with nature domiciled; 


Thy earnest thought, by no ambition vexed, 
And thy strong mood, its own clear oracle. 
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FOUR QUESTIONS. 


FROM THE ILLYRIAN. 








BY JOEL BENTON. 


a 


A little girl who sat on the shore, 
Said to herself these questions o’er: 
“O God, pray listen, and answer me, 
Is nothing larger than the sea? 
Nothing than the horse more fleet ? 
Or than horey naught more sweet ? 
And of objects far and near, 

Than a brother naught more dear?” 


Then swimming up by the maiden’s side 
A little fish from the stream replied : 
“Indeed, I am very much afraid 
You are a thoughtless little maid ; 
The heavens that cover you and me 
Are deeper, broader than the sea; 
The swiftest horse can not run by, 
Or cven catch a glance of the eye; 
The very sugar thgt you eat 

Exceeds the richest honey’s sweet; 
And though your brother be so near, 
A lover is by far more dear.” 





For the Commonwealth. 


MAN'S PLACE IN CREATION. 


II. 


Geology has established the fact, that our | 
planet has passed through a series of well | 


defined changes, or periods, every period be- 
ing greatly in advance of the one immediately 


preceding, rendering it more suitable for the | 


development of higher orders of vegetable 


and animal life. Now, a question of great 


importance is, Has the earth reached its last | 


rperiod in the progressive scale, or is the pres- 

nt to be followed by still higher and more 
perfect arrangements? If so,” may we not 
fairly conclude that the present disorder, ap- 
parent to us, is but the means of bringing 
forward a more perfect state of material 


things, and not an evidence of the Creator’s , 


displeasure. We can think of no object mure 
grand and glorious, than the ultimate per- 
fection of the material and moral world. 
Whither this be the tinal purpose of God, or 
not, sure we are that such a consummation 
wonld be worthy of a God. We can think 
of many reasons why man sbould appear, 
seemingly, before his proper time, while his 
dwelling place was yet incomplete ; the devel- 
opment of his powers by bringing intelligence 
in contact with a crude state of material 
surroundings being one. Matter yields to 
mind, while mind finds it highest enjoyment and 
chief glory in achieving the mastery over the 
laws of matter. But above all, Man’s moral 
nature required a perfect education, which 
could only be reached through a mixed state 
of good and evil; the battle between right 
and wrong must be fairly fought out before 
a creature possessing entire freedom of will, 


insure his future peace and happiness. In- 
deed, it may be necessary for wrong to cul- 


mor) education can be completed. 
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| their days, as the drying up of a lake 
| 

‘ in. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


will be qualified to make a choice that shall 











nature—all will speak the same language and 
testify to the same fact. Hugh Miller tells 
us, that the profound mind of Cuvier thus 
reasoned : 


has Deity expended his infinitude of 
resource, and reached the ultimate stage 
of progression at which perfection can 
arrive ?’’ ‘The philosopher,”—be adds,— 
‘‘hesitated, and then decided in the neg- 
ative, for he was too intimately acquainted 
with the works of the sikipioidos Decater, 
to think of limiting his power, and he 


| could, therefore, anticipate a coming pe- 


riod in which man would have to resign his 
post of honor to some nobler and wiser crea- 
ture—the monarch of a better and happier 
world.”’ 

Cuvier had reasons, strong as a demonstra- 
tion, for expecting another more perfect 
period to follow the present, but no philosoph- 
ical reason whatever, to mfer a new and 
higher creation of intelligence. The passing 
away of existing animal tribes at the intro- 
duction of former periods may be easily ac- 
counted for, by alaw that does not in any 
| sense apply to man. Yet, it is evident that 
| this disappearance of the animal tribes, and 

the appearance of superior types, was the 
| foundation of Cuvier’s idea of a new and 
higher type of intelligent beings. The law 
of the lower animal world is perfection at 
creatifM, the boundary of their existence be- 
ing limited by the geological period to which 
they belonged, and to none other ; hence the 
introduction of new conditions terminated 





would be fatal to all the living things there- 
To have continued the tribes of the 
Jurassic Epoch, would necessitate the con- 
tiuuance of all the conditions of that period, 
placing the world in perfect statu quo. 

Not so with man, his whole nature de- 
mands and cries aloud for more perfect ma- 
terial conditions ; his great aim and _persist- 
ent efforts are to advance and make better 
all his surroundings. His attainments in 
science, his transforming of the wilderness 
| into fruitful fields, his splendid cities, rapid 
| communication and transportations, are all 
but part proof of his adaptedness to meet, 
with advantage, future and more perfect ge- 
| ological periods. 

The fact that the material world is progres- 
sive, and that man is, of all animals, fully 
adapted to any extent of progression, can 
hardly be considered a chance coincidence, 
but a solid and well laid foundation on 
which a sublime future is to be built. Nor 
can the narrow boundaries within which the 
human family are now confined be a matter 
of chance, but of far-seeing wisdom and good- 
| mess, securing the greatest amount of good 
| from the least possible amount of evil, and 
| working out on a small scale principles of uni- 
| versal application. If man’s labor be heavy 
upon him, the work to be done is made as 
| stall as possible consistent with a perfect ed- 
| ucation, if he must eat his bread in the sweat 
| of his face all the days of his life, those days 
are made as few as the requirements of his 
life will warrant. 








| point possible—a single pair, uuless, as | 


| some suppose, there were different centres of 
| creation, a supposition intended to account 
| for the different characteristics of the family. 
| There can be no other reasons urged for a 
| plurality of creative acts but the present ex- 

istence of types more or less differing from 

each other, in color and form, a fact that may 
| be purely the result of second causes. Be 
this as it may, we are safe in assuming that 
the family began few in numbers, with the 
command to be ‘fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth.,’ This command was 
engrafted on man’s constitution, an unchang- 
ing law of his physical being. But appar- 
ently to check this law and prevent over 
' population death is introduced. I say ap- 
| parently to prevent, but Dr. Hitchcock says 
in his ‘‘Religion of Geology” 


“The command given both to animals and 
man, to be fruitful and multiply, implies the 
| removal of successive races by death ; other- 
wise the world would ere long be overstocked. 
| A system of death is certainly a necessary 
counterpart to a system of reproduction, and 
hence, when we know the one to exist, the 
presumption is very strong that the other ex- 
ists also, There is no escape from this in- 
| ference except to call in the aid of miracu- 
lous power to preserve the proper balance 
among different races of animals to prevent 
their multipligation. Such an interference I 
am always ready toadmit, when the Scrip- 
| tures assert it. 
without proof, merely to escape a fair con- 
clusion, is, to say the least, very wretched 
logic.” 
Now, without finding any fault with the 


Dr.’s logic, nothing can be plainer than ‘adorn the vast territory within the jurisdic- | 


‘Has the last scene in the series arisen, or | 


In numbers, the race began at the lowest | 


But to imagine a miracle | 


timately, the happiest results to the obedient. 
There is no escape from this plain principle 
‘of equity 

The overstocking ef the world under pres- 
ent arrangements is simply a question of 
time. unless some new modification of life 
and death should took place. Theology has 
always dodged the question of population. 
Dr. Cummings, of London, speaking of some 
| who feared that the world might be over- 
stocked, sayse 

“Tt is all nonsense. It will be time 
enough to consider such inconvenience when 
the event comes; it has not come in an 
sense yet. Whatever God has said shall be, 
I thoroughly and heartily believe; and the 
difficulties that are about it never trouble me 
in the least. The God that gave the promise 
will take care to solve the difficulties.” 

We can hardly believe that such is the 
language of a great theologian, calling upon 
men everywhere to wake up to an impending 
“Tribulation.”” Would it be unfair to tell 
him, that it will be time enough to consider 
the matter when this event comes ; it has not 
come inany sense yet? The doctor, how- 
ever, admits, what he could not very well de- 
ny, that a difficulty is in the way, which he 
declines to meet and therefore wisely lets it 
alone. But to tell us that it is time enough 
to consider an evil when it comes, cannot be 
good theology. ‘‘A wise man foresceth the 
evil and hideth himself.” However much 
we may respect the faith and childlike confi- 
dence of the author of the ‘‘Great Tributa- 
tion,” we think that neither will-worship, nor 
superstition, can be pleasing to God, or use- 
fulto man. Dr. Dick says: ° 

“It may be laid down as a universal prin- 
ciple, that there can be no real discrepancy 
between a just interpretation of scripture, 
and the facts of physical science ; and on 
this principle, the following course is founded, 
which may be considered as an infallible rule 
for scripture interpretation, namely: That no 
interpretation of Scripture ought to be ad- 
mitted which is inconsistent with any well 
authenticated fact in the natural world.” 

It isa well authenticated fact, that all 
bodies require space, and that two bodies can- 
not occupy the same space at the same _ time, 
and that supply must equal demand, if secu- 
rity and barmony shall obtain. Now this 
profound scholar, Christian and philosopher, 
goes on to say: 

“If it be admitted that the produce of 
twelve acres of land is sufficient to maintain 
a family consisting of six persons, and if we 
reckon only one-fourth of the surface of the 
globe capable of cultivation, it can be proved 
that the earth could afford sustenance for 
sixteen thousand millions of inhabitants, o1 
twenty times the number that is presently 
supposed to exist, so that we have no reason 
to fear that the world will be overstocked 
with inhabitants for many ages to come, or 
that a period may soon arrive when the in- 
crease of population will surpass the means 
of subsistence.” 

How plain the admission that the over- 
stocking is but a question of time! twenty 
times the number, it is admitted would test 
to the utmost, the producing powers of the 
earth, and beyond this point Dr. Dick does 
/not venture a speculation. All we ask, is, 
| the honest admission of this single fact, viz: 











|that we are nowliving under an arrange- 
ment, or law of physical being, proper and 
needful for the present, but impossible be- 
yond a certain point. It requires no argu 
ment to prove that an over-peopled world 
would be a valamity exceeding the power of 
language to depict ; yet few are aware how 
rapidly we are nearing sueh a condition. 
Perhaps a short glance at the world’s pres- 
ent population will give us some idea of our 
approach to a new and better dispensation. 

M. Dietrich, of the University of Berlin, 
gives thirty-three persons to every square 
mile on the earth’s surface, which is some- 
thing over nineteen acres to each. Taken 
in round numbers, the present population is 
set down at thirteen hundred millions, and | 
the surface of the earth at thirty-nine mil- 
lions of square miles. Nowa very simple 
question for the schoolboy to answer is, If 
two give an increase of thirteen hundred mil- 
lions in six thousand, or twenty thousand 
years, what will be the increase of this num- 
ber in one hundred, or one thousand years? 
| An eminent Doctor of divinity, speaking of the | 
| opening field for Home Mission labor, said, 
| that in eighty-five or ninety years, we should 
| have within the present limits of the United 
| States, two hundred and fifty millions of in- 
inhabitants ; but he did not say how many 


| 


'we should have jin twice that number of 





‘years. Inthe preface to Webster’s Diction- 
ary, the author says, that “he is not ashamed 
to bequeath it to five hundred millions of 
people who are destined to occupy and 





Asia gives about ten acres, Africa about 
twenty-nine, while America, the whole con- 
tinent, gives only one hundred and twenty- 
eight acres, and if the statement be correct, 
it will be seen that we shall not be able long 
to receive the surplus of other countries. 

The Boston Journal of January 15th 
1862, says in an editorial headed ‘‘ The Fu- 
ture ;”’ 

‘* We speak sometimes of unborn million 
as interested in the issue of this crisis. The 
statement is net dnly literally true, ut is 
capable of reduction to mathematical exact- 
ness. The increase of eur population, since 


Y | 1790 (the date of our first census) has been 


so regular, that a promifent statistician sev- 
eral years ago, constructed a table of esti- 
mates which having been verified by the 
facts thus far, may be confidently assumed 
for the future, provided the national con- 
dition remains undisturbed. According 
to this, the four remaining censuses of 
this country will give the following results 
in round numbers; in 1870, 41,000,000, 
in 1880, 55,000,000, in 1890, 73,000,000, 
and in 1900, 99,000,000. 

- If Gen. McClellan, therefore, should reach 
the age of Gen. Scott, he ought to see his 
country occupied by more than one hundred 
millions of people-enjoying the blessing of 
civil liberty, and all grateful to him under 
Providence, for the continuance of that price- 
less legacy. But should that be the case, 
there are those now living who will see the 
population of the United States rising above 
two hundred millions! The thought is sub- 
lime, but exhilarating.”’ 

Well might the writer say ‘‘the thought is 
sublime and exhilarating”’ but it is something 
more, it is astounding, when we reflect that 
all this is the work of but a single age, or 
generation Suppose that the United States 
contains about three millions of sqaare miles, 
or nineteen hundred and twenty millions of 
acres, this would give to each of the two 
hundred millions something over nine acres, 
not avery large farm, but when we throw 
out lake, and swamp, and sandy desert, the 
numbers of acres will be greatly reduced. 
Now be it remembered that it only takes 
about eighty years to bring about this state 
of things, in a country that is supposed to 
have acres enough for th& world for cen- 


turies to come. 





THE GAME OF CROQUET. 


eeepc 


To the. Editor of the Commonwealth : 
In a former communication I cited the Spec- 
tator as authority in Croquet, and I was 
much surprised to hear that the authenticity 
of my citation isdoubted. I can only say 
that if the essay in question is not in tie 
Spectator it ought to be, and I shall ask the 
publisher to insert it in his next edition,—if 
indeed anybody now reads that charming 
work, which I am inclined to doubt. My 
own youth was nurtured onit ; the volumes 
were in my mother’s library, she having been 
presented with a set of the original edition. 


But I perceive that the modern taste has run ‘ 


after novels and such things; an evil I 
must lament, though I cannot mend it. I 
have therefore set my granddaughter Emily 
to look up some authorities for Croquet in 
the new fangled novels, and she has brought 
me: the following passage copied by her, as 
she avers, from a book entitled : 


Syivan Hotr’s Davanter. 
By Howme Ler, 


Author of ‘Kathie Brande,’ ‘‘ Gilbert 
Massenger,”’ ‘‘ Thorny Hall,” etc. 


New Yor: 
HARPER AND BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE. 
1859. 
Yours truly, 
Notes anp QuERIES. 
Cambridge Sept. 22, 1863. 





“Do you play Croquet, Margaret Holt ?” 

Margaret said she could play a little, but 
not well, and Bell Rowley proceeded to ar- 
range and order in her usual fashion. 

“There will be two couples only,’’ said 
she ; ‘Fanny need not play, and Colonel 
Fielding can be your partner’? (to Mar; 
garet,) ‘‘You will have him to teach, for he 
knows nothing abuutthe game. But where 
are the hoops ?”’ 

‘The lawn was mown this morning, and 
the gardener took them out, but we can soon 
replace them,”’ replied Martin. 

‘Ob yes, I know where they are kept,” 
and Bell, intent on her game, ran off to the 
tool-shed, whither Martin reluctantly followed, 
to bring the balls and mallets. They then 
began to fix the hoops in the game as the 
game requires. 

First a stick: then three hoops at equal 
spaces of three yards from each other ; then 
three more hoops at a certain distance to the 
right, and three to the left about two paces 
in advance, but parallel with the first set, op- 
posite to which are placed three more, while 
at the other limit is set a second stick. The 


that the balancing power does by no means tions of the United States.” Why did Dr. | game is played with balls and mallets. Each 


give any security against our overstocked 
world. For, just as snre as Dr. Hitchcock 
lives, there have been and still there con- 
tinue to be more births than deaths. What 
then can death—this balancing power—do ? 
Simply nothing, bat to put the disastrous day 
a little further off. Theologians tell us that 
death is the result of sin, and man himself is 
responsible for its existence ; if man had re- 


mained sinless there would have been no not a country on the earth, of any consid- | 


death ; then of necessity some other balanc- 
ing power must be forthcoming, when the 
earth was fully peopled. What would have 
taken place then ? 


Say what we will about man’s disobedienee, 
minate in every possible form, before man’s | it is very plain that so far as the command to bundred years to come; but none of them 


_ multiply has been concerned, man has obeyed 


Webster stop short with five hundred millions? | ; 
P ons" lone or other of the sticks, he must endeavor 


| Why did he not say five hundred millions of 

tnillions ? The very same law that gives 

the first number would most surely give the 
last, unless in some way modified. 

_the last year, was over three quarters of a 
million, that of Scotland about two hundred 
and eighty thousand ; and, perhaps, there is 


erable extent, that will not show an equal in- 


The natural increase of England, during | send it through the third, again and bring it 


into position for passing through the hoops on 





/crease of population. Some of the states- 


men of Europe appear to think that there is | 


land enough on the continent of America, to | ing it so that the adversary 
| be strongly and skilfully dealt.) flies off to 


receive the surplus of other countries for two 


‘tell us what shall be done with the surplus 


fhere has ever been a firm conviction _ to the very letter, and it strikes us as some- of all countries at the end of that time. In 
among all nations, kindreds and peoples, that | thing very remarkable, that obedience to a. Belgium, and-Rhenish Prussia, the number 
a better day was sure to come, and if this , command should be the cause of so many of inhabitants and acres are nearly equal, an 
universal faith be a foreshadowing of a great | heart-breakings and unutterable woes to the acre toan individual. The whole of Europe, 
‘truth, it is reasonable to expect the recogni-| obedient. Honorable dealing on the part of | which has. population of ninety-three to the 





tion of such truth in all the departments of | him that gives command should insure, ul- square mile, gives scarcely seven acres to each. 


person has a ball, which being placed beside 


to strike through the first hoop; if he miss 
it, he must stand by until each of his antag- 
onists has had his turn, but if the ball go 
through the first hoop, he may strike it again 
and send it through the second, again and 


the left. Every time a hoop is passed 
through, the player is privileged to go for- 
ward. When all the balls are out, if the 
ball of one player strikes another he may 
croquet his antagonist—which he does by 
placing the two balls close together, setting 
the left foot firmly on his own ball, and strik- 
ball (if the blow 


the farthest limit of the ground, which, of 
course, lessons its chance of success ; for the 
= rr the ars drives his ball 

all t in order, and brings it 
back first to the stick, from which the start 
was made. 

The spaces being measured out, the hoo 
were speedily fixed in the ground by Martin 
Carew and Bell Rowley. Bell was immense- 
ly fussy and noisy; her tongue was never 





still for a moment, and Martin marvelled se- 
eretly how anybody so stout could run to and 
fro and talk with such unwearied vehemence, 
(for every sentence was uttered in a declama- 
tory tone, as if it were a famous moral dogma) 
without losing breath; but loss of breath 
was acasualty that apparently never hap- 
pened to Bell. 

While they were thus employed, Margaret 
Holt began very reluctantly to put up her 
unfinished sketch, and she had just closed 
her portfolio when Mrs. Joan. Clervaux, 
Lady Rowley, her second daughter Fanny, 
and Colonel Fielding issued forth upon the 
lawn. Bell immediately took upon herself 
the ceremony of introduction and called out 
abruptly as they drew near— 

“This is Sylvan Holt’s daughter, mamma ! 
Colonel Fielding, you may be her partner, 
and we shall beat you easily, Martin Cargw 
and [.”’ 

At this queer introduction, Colonel Field- 
ing and Margaret looked toward each other 
and bowed, but neither spoke at first, and 
Margaret began rather nervously to roll her 
ball to and fro with her mallet, until her 
partner eleet at length begged her to enlight- 
en kis ignorance by explaining to him the 
rales of the game. 

She was beginning to do so accurately 
enough, when Bell, the oracle, stood forth, 
took the words out of her mouth, and deliy- 
ered a lecture on the science of croquet 
which quite confused the little knowledge he 
had already gained of it. While Margaret 
was speaking he listened with deference, | but 
as soon as Bell gave tongue, he turned aside 
and addressed himself to Martin Carew, 
which was rude, perhaps, but let it be plead- 
ed in his excuse that the Bell-clapper had 
been chiming in his ears all the way from 
Bransby, and his patience was fairly worn 
out. 

Before the game eould begin, there was a 
little dispute to settle between Bell and Fanny 
Rowley ! Fanny wanted to play singly, and 
Bell would not let her. Their mother was 
obliged to arbitrate betwixt them, and she ad- 
monished Fanny to stand out of the way and 
not be tiresome to her elder sister, whose part 
Lady Rowley always took, not from any 
preference, but for peace and quietness sake, 
not daring to contend with her imperious 
daughter. The quarrel settled to Bell’s  tri- 
umph, she put forth her claim to commence 
the game, and nobody raising a voice against 
it, she set her ball by the stick, threw her- 
self into an attitude of confidence, poised 
her mallet, cried aloud, ‘‘Now look how I do 
it!” and struck her ball so far aslant that it 
passed outside the hoops, and far beyond 
them into a very disadvantageous position, 
seeing sbe would have to return a considera- 
ble distance to get back in front of the first 
hoops. * Little Fanny laughed, which all the 
others forgave her, but Bell began a wordy 
demonstration of the causes which led to her 
failure, instancing the mallet’s being slightly 
chipped on one side, the ball being lighter 
than she supposed, and her hand being out 
for want of practice. 

It was now Margaret’s Holt’s turn, and 
she, not intent on making any astounding 
display of skill, drove her ball through the 
first and secoud hoops with one direct stroke, 
and through the third in the same manner, 
and then sent it in front of the line of hoops 
to the left, and there she stopped. Bell 
Rowley at once demanded that they two 
should change mallets, on the plea that Mar- 
garet had taken the one that she was accus- 
tome] to play with. Margaret gave it up 
without demur, and Bell received it saying 
emphatically : ‘‘Now you will see what exe- 
cution I shall do.” 

She, however, bad to wait until Martin 
Carew and Colonel Fielding had played their 
game. The former sent his ball through all 
three hoops at once, and Bell being his part- 
ner, admonished him vehemently to croquet 
Margaret Holt’s ball, and when he arrived at 
it and missed, she scolded him pretty round- 
ly, while he laughed and sbrugged his shoul- 
ders. Colonel Fielding now took his turn, 
and though he had never seen the game _be- 
fore, by dint of a steady hand and a correct 
eye, he made the same stroke as Martin 
Carew had done, then croque’d his partner’s 
ball—as the rules permit—drove it through 
the three left-hand hoops, sent his own after 
it, and left his own ball in front of the third 
set of hoops, with Margaret’s only a couple 
paces behind it. Bell was now in a state of 
almost dancing excitement, which was not 
lessened by Fanny’s crying out maliciously — 

“You don’t look much like winning this 
game, Bell!’’ and in this frame of temper, 
she made a very ineffectual return stroke, and 
her ball went further astray than ever, which 


‘again necessitated explanation. 


While she was talking, Margaret Holt | 
went through the third line of hoops, struck | 
the stick beyond and began to return; but 
failing in one of her strokes, her ball hit a 
hoop and rebounded, at which Bell clapped 
her hands—dropping her mailet for the pur- 
pose ; and then insisted on showing how the 
accident might have been avoided. 

Martin Carew following next. succeeeded 
in his attempt to croquet Colonel’s Fielding’s 
ball, which he sent flying off into the ever- 
greens at the furthest end of the lawn; then 
he croque’d Margaret’s, and sent it off to join 
her partner’s in the same place. From that 
moment he went on triumphantly, keep- 
ing well ahead, for Colonel Fielding and 
Margaret had several turns in bringing back 
their balls to the positions from which they 
had been driven, and Bell’s, in sporting 





I(L. That it contains the passage quoted. 

IV. That the fair copyist has omitted a 
portion, for what reason we know not. 

Having thus verified the accuracy of our 
correspondent, we trust that nonc will be so 
thoughtless or malicious as to question it 
henceforth. 


LITERARY R&VIEW, 








Our Ovo Home. By Naraanren Haw- 
tuorne. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


A new beok by Hawthorue will invite 


English in some of his traits, we did’ vt 


b 





New English." Ifving might have been an 
Englishman, and Written the same books, 
but Hawthorne never.* * The sabtle influences 
_of climate and scenery ‘iid institutions have 
penetrated his whole ments structure and 





| acter. 


given its every fibre the Ne Ind. char- 






We doubt even if this book di 
him some of his English renown. ;] 
American ; it asserts too much for se 





readers not only here but in England and all 
over the continent of Europe, for his novels | 
have been translated into most of the lan- | 
guages of the civilized world, and have evey | 
rywhere excited admiration and piqued curi- | 
osity. This volume cannet claim to rank | 
with The Scarlet Letter and The House of | 
Seven Gables, for power and beauty, but we | 
are not sure that it will not be as eagerly 
read as another tale like those would be, for | 
it is more personal, more autobiographical | 
than any of his books. The great public | 
having tasted Mr. Hawthorne’s quality as a | 
novelist are now curious to know something | 
about himself, his own feelings and opinions 
These sketches of his official and unofficial 
life in England will go far to gratify this nat- | 
ural thirst for personalities. For while we | 
have many happy touches of description, | 
many sharp and clear phototypes or our En- 

glish cousins and their belongings, we have | 
still more a picture of the writer’s own mind. | 
However unlike in other respects, in this he | 
is the very double of Horace’s Lucilius,— 


Quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva patcat veluti descripta tabella 
Vita senis. 
(Not that we would imply that our novel- | 
ist is old, though possibly Lucilius would | 


have made the same objection to be himself | 








so styled. ) 

In this respect there is a marked difference 
between this book and Mr. Emerson’s ‘‘En- | 
lish Traits,”” where the personal element is | 
almost totally left out. Itis with great dif- | 
ficulty that Mr. Emerson can bring himself 
to mention his conversations with Landor and | 
Wordsworth and Carlyle. He does indeed | 
print his after dinner speech at Manchester, | 
(which we think Mr. Hawthorne has never | 
done) but it is because that contributes to | 
what he is everywhere striving for,—a delin- 
eation of the English race. To draw this pie: | 
ture, without fear or favor and without mix- 
ing himself with his colors, is Emerson’s aim, | 
and he has succeeded in it so well as to leave | 
all who come after bim in a kind of despair. 
There has been no such work since Tacitus | 
with love and indignation sketched our Ger- | 
man ancestors ; and the one book continues | 
the other, leaving only the Americans to be 
painted some centuries hence by some other | 
master to complete the work. 

But Mr. Hawthorne, with all his wit and | 
fancy, never rises to that clear vision which | 
entitles him to speak with authority of the | 
characteristics of any people. His world is | 
not that of the philosopher, nor even of the 
poet ; his perception is quick but partial ; 
he relates better than he observes, and ob- 
serves better than he generalizes. In this as 
in some other things he is eminently English, 
and it is this perhaps, which has made him so 
He is no radical, no | 


popular in England. 
uncomfortable moralist, none of those who | 
turn the world up side down. He is not | 
good at tracing cause and effect, nor fond of 
attacking an evil that he happens to stumble 
upon ; still less of going out of his way to 
find one to attack. This constitution of 
mind, ina man withdrawn from active life, | 
peculiarly unfits bim for giving any sound | 
judgment on our own affairs, and the men 

engaged in them, and we sincerely regret | 
that Mr. Hawthorne should have stepped | 
aside from the paths of literature, which he | 














phrase was nowhere. Martin could not be 
overtaken, and he came in and hit the stick | 
first. 
“We have won! we have won!” shouted | 
Bell ; “I told you we should ; we will play | 
you again and beat you again too!”’ 
Colonel Fielding who was not the man to 
relish being beaten even in a game of cro- | 
quet, told her she was the last in the race by | 
a long way. 
*-No matter,’’ returned she, ‘‘Martin Ca- | 
rew and [ played partners, therefore we won, | 
we won, we won!” and sbe ran from one) 
to another of the lookers-on, announcing the | 
fact with exuberant glee. Fanny looked 
at her sister scornfully, and told her she had 
played badly, she could play fifty thousand 
times better herself; and possibly a second | 
quarrel might have ensued had not another 


party of guests appeared in the avenue. 
(pp. 60-1-2-3-4) 


Note. By the Editor. We have pro 
cured and examined the book mentioned by ‘ 





adorns, to the battle-field of politics and ideas, 


. 


placent Britain the,actual existence of a 


| country on this side of the. wa‘er distinct 


and different from anything within the four 
seas. Nay, it even ventures to make com- 
parisons and take to task for certain. things 
in which England is supposed to be. inferior 
to America. This will never be allowed to 


| pass current with the Saturday Review and 


Blackwood. We trust Mr. HaYthorne has 


| laid his account to meet the torrent of super- 


cilious criticism which is at this moment 
flowing from the reservoirs of London and 
Edinburgh. We are not sure that the ‘‘sim- 


| ple and honest tendency to batter one anoth- 


er’s persons’ which he mentions as a trait of 
the English, may not be illustrated by some 
of them if they happen to meet him imme- 
diately after reading what he says of Eng- 
lish women, or the English poor. But what 
wealth of description and illustration goes 
into those very passages! What humor, 
sometimes of the dismal sort,—what quaint 
fancies, what grotesque and sombre imagin- 
ings! Take, for instance the story of the 
two weddings in the Manchester Cathedral, 
or the description of theepoor women tend- 
ing and sorreeting their squalid brats in the 
public street. Or, for a less piteous exam- 
ple, take this account of the Thames Tunnel, 
with its illustrious captives, Raleigh and the 


' rest roaming through the dripping corridors ; 


or the visit to Westminister Abbey and its 
monuments, among them the statue of Wil- 
berforee, ‘‘with a finger under his chin, I be- 
lieve, or applied to the side of his nose, or to 
some equally familiar purpose ;” or the de- 
scription of Leigh Hunt, of whom ‘I should 
find it difficult to decide which was his genu- 
ine and stable predicament,—youth or age ;”” 
or the sketch of ‘‘Bluebeard and a new wife, 
travelling in their honeymoon, and dining 
among other distinguished strangers, at the 
Lord Mayor’s table.” This whole chapter, 
by the way, on “‘Civie Banquets” is one of 
the best and most characteristic, and as a 
piece of quiet humor deserves to be ranked 


| with the best of Lamb’s or Addison’s es- 


says. 

We have no space today for extended quo- 
tations from the book ; nor will they be need- 
ed, for most of our readers will enjoy it for 
themselves, either in this volume, or in the 
pages of the Atlantic, where the greater part 
of it has already appeared. It will add little 
to Mr. Hawthorne’s established fame, but it 
will make him more familiarly known where 
he is now perbaps only admired and riti- 
cised. 





Mertnops or Stupy 1x Naturat History. 
By Louis Agassiz. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 

This volume like the one just mentioned, 
is made up from the autbor’s contributions to 


| the Atlantic during the last year ortwo. In 
| their present form we venture to say they 


will be more generally read than ever before. 
A magazine is hardly the place for such pa- 
pers as these ; if they have any value, they 
deserve to stand by themselves, in their 
proper connection, and not with a flat poem 
on one side and a dull story on the other, as 
has some times been their fate in the Atlantic. 
And they not only have a value, but a very 
great one. It has been hitherto almost im- 
possible to find in a popular form the general 


| geologic information which is here conveyed. 
| For instance, the account of Werner, Hut- 


‘ hi A erin ta 
where he is sure to lose his way and miss his | ten ond Vie Minihin the chasiellias Mees 


colors. Once or twice he has done so in this | 
volume, and more particularly in his letter of | 
dedication, which will renew the pain with 
which American scholars read his Life of | 
Pierce in 1852. Much may be pardoned to 
the warmth of college friendship, something 
to the delusion of the democratic name which 
for years misled other literary men besides | 
Mr. Hawthorne ; but that any man whose | 
moral sense is so far developed as to know 
the difference between robbery and alms-giv- | 
ing, between the good Samaritan and the | 
thieves who ‘“‘governed” the poor traveller | 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, should still call | 
Pierce a ‘‘patriot,’’ passes our comprehen- 
sion. 

But we will not dwell on a topie so un-! 
pleasant, and gladly turn from it the undis 
puted charms of the book. And first we | 
ought to mention the beauty of the style. 
In these latter days the good old notions of ' 
our grandfathers about the ‘‘English classics” | 
and “‘style in writing,” have been pretty | 
much forgotten or disdained. The graceful | 
mannerisms of Addison, the stately antitheses 
of Gibbon, the massive redundance of John- | 
son, the magnificent cumulation of Barke | 
have become obsolete ; and with them, too 
generally, the serious effort after elegance in 
writing. To be startling or funny is enough | 
to satisfy the taste of today. But Mr. 
Hawthorne is one of the few living writers 


long familiarity with the English writers of | 
the 18th century. Neither France nor Ger- | 
many have left their mark upon him, still 


tains, is extremely interesting, precisely what 


| a student of geology wishes to know of the 


founders of the science, and vet none of the 
common books contain anything like it. 
Mr. Agassiz’s topics, indeed, are such as 


| demand to be treated well, Md when this is 
| done, are sure to command attention. He 


speaks of the slow changes by which our 
globe was brought into its present form and 
prepared for the abode of man. Like Vir- 
gil’s Silenus, he describes 

—— The secret seeds of nature’s frame, 

How seas and earth, and air, and active flame, 

Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall, 
Were blindly gathered to this goodly ball. 

Whether the learned professor has equal- 
led Silenus in the fascination of his style, we 
cannot say ; but he has certainly had more 
young ladies among his audience than Virgil 
mentions, and has known how to charm them 
by the liveliness of his lectures. For we 
understand that these papers are made up 
from the lectures formerly given to his classes 
in Cambridge. 

His style is very clear and intelligible, 
and be has perpetuated here some of those 
drawings for-whieh be is celebrated. If we 
were to criticise anything, it would be the 
intolerance which he sometimes displays to- 
wards opinions at variance with bis own, and 


| a want of precise method in the arrangement 
of his subjects. 
who have profited in the point of style by | Tuas Hem or Trevixs Hau. By Mas. 





Henry Woop. Philadelphia: T, B. 
Peterson, and Brothers. 
Nothing shows better the great advance 


less has he fallen into the hasty, affected man- | made in novel writing within twenty years, 


our venerable correspondent, (a near relative | ner of the young Englishmen, of whom the 


of the late Parson Wilbur), and can tes- | 


tify, 
I. That it is a novel. 
II. That it is a very dull one. 


Kingsleys are a type. He writes the English 


than the superiority of the poor novels of to- 
day over those of 1843. Not only have we 


of Addison modernized,—of Charles Lamb, | had at least three great female novelists come 
modified by the differences of character and | before the public since then, Migs Bronte, 
country. For when we spoke of him as Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Stowe, but the aver- 


forget that Bois eminently American and @ .. 





















































Yage quality is vastly better. Mrs. Wood, for 
instance, is far above Miss Pickering, whose 
“novels had such vogue twenty years ago. 
This tale is still publishing in numbers by 
Cassell in London, but Peterson with his 
usual enterprise, has issued it here.in a thick 
octavo double columned book, well printed, 
gid for's reasonable price: Thousands will 
yead it and admire the plot and the skilfully 
: managed incidents, while their eyes will be 
, kindly closed to all defects in the style. 


—— 
, 


_ Huspayp.axp Wire; on Tue Science oF 
Homan DevevopmeNntT THROUGH INHERIT- 

ED TENDENCIES. By THe auTHor or “THE 

‘\ Pxgenr’s Gunz.” Mew York: George 


W. Carleton. 
A well meant but poorly executed book. 
‘Certain true and noble ideas floating in the 
mind and jotted down at random are not suf- 
ficient capital to make a book on one of the 
most important subjects in the world. The 
woman who wrote this seems incapable of 
properly sifting and classifying her knowl- 
edge, or even of making sure itis knowl- 
edge and not conjecture or common report. 
‘For instance, she fafls into the common no- 
tion about marriages of consanguinity, without 
knowing, apparently, that the whole question 
is involved in very grave doubt, and that 
some of the best authorities entirely deny 
what she assumes to be facts. Her style too 
is exceedingly faulty; full of the errors of 
haste and insufficient attention to what good 
taste requires. 


Magazines and Reviews. 

The Continental for October is enriched 
by two letters from Mr. R. J. Walker, one 
on the Mississippi repudiation,’ and Mr. 
Davis’ part therein, and the other on Mr. 
Chase’s financial measures. We congratu- 
late the Continental on a contributor so 
well informed on topics of so much interest. 


Mr. Homans contributes another financial ar- | 


ticle, Mr. Starbuck continues his papers on 
Jamaica, and Mr. Kimball his novel. Mr. 
F. P. Stanton writes on the vexed question 
of Reconstruction, in such a way as hardly 
to please either of the two great parties. He 


advocates gradual emancipation, where im- | 


mediate emancipation has, already taken 
place. 

One of the most interesting articles is a 
sketch of the remarkable career of Lilly, the 
astrologer of Charles I.’s time. The other 
papers ‘‘are of little value except to the own- 
er’’ as the advertisements run. 

The Christian Examiner for September 
and October, fully sustains its high reputa- 
tion, and should convince everybody that the 
only reason why we do not have good Re- 
views in America, is because they afe not 
well edited. The Hxaminer draws its writ- 
ers from a small class,—the Unitarian clergy 


and laymen of literary habits; it does not. 


pay great prices for its articles, nor parade 
the eminent names of its writers; but it 
seems to have an editor who knows where 
scholarship, candor and research are to be 
found, and how to combine them in his pages 
Consequently he gives us a good Review. 

In the present number we notice especial- 
ly aniong the eight ‘body articles,” the pa- 
per on Tertullian, on Rome in the Middle 
Age, on Henry James’s book, and on Loyalty 
in the West. The two first named are note- 


pe, tect ry,, he, declares, 
“must forever. be the cause ‘of national 
trouble and Weakness. It will therefore, in 
my view be matter for national rejoicing 
‘when it becomes constitutionally extin 
So far.has Reverdy Johnson advanced towards 
-@ union of sentiment with Charles Sumner. 

Whittier’s verses have the old ring to 
them, which many of his recent poems have 
lacked. He is the 
America, and never so much at home as on 
such ground as this. We shall reprint Mr. 
Emerson’s ‘‘Voluntaries”’ in our next issue, 
and make other quotations from this best of 


our monthlies. 


Foreign Literature and Science. 


on the ‘‘Mental and Physical Character of 
the Negro,”’ which would seem to have been 
the same old story that we have been hearing 
in this country ever since the price of slaves 
rose from $800 to $1000. When the En- 
glishmen who now believe it for their inter- 
‘est to defend Slavery cease to make money 
| by it, or to think they can, Dr. Hunt and 
his school of writers will disappear there as 





they have disappeared here. ‘There are two 
ways of proving the inferiority of the negro 
|—one is Dr. Hunt’s, the other is that prac- 
'tised in the New York riots. Both argu- 
| ments spring from the same root ; whether it 
|is more generous to slander or to knock 
| down, we leave for Dr. Hunt to settle with 
| Pat. O'Flynn. In answer to the slave- 
| mongering ethnology, Mr. Galton said very 
‘truly that the negro race had the quality of 
| producing from its low level of average capa- 
‘city brilliant examples of force and genius ; 
and Mr. Craft mentioned some of these ex- 
amples. He was loudly applauded, as was 
| Dr. Hunt, but it does not appear that he 
| was also vehemently hissed, as the Doctor 


| Was. 
| All this took place on the 28th of Aug- 


ust. On the same day, in another section, 
Mr. Scott Russell read a report on Gun Cot- 


statements, nearly all of them favorable to 
‘the use of gun cotton, rather than gun pow- 
der. He said that 1000 pounds of the cot- 
ton, when exploded, produce 955 cubic fect 


| produces only 308 feet ; that there was much 


: | the Andes ;’ 


2 


best balladmaker of | 


We give on another page Mr. Craft’s ac- added, ‘‘There is already a respectable free- 
eount of his visit to the King of Dahomey, ‘ }ahor party in Tennessee, much stronger 
as related by him before the British Associa- thay the so-called emancipation party in Ken- 
tion. He also took part in the discussion ‘tycky, and I have more subscribers to my 
which followed Dr. Hunt’s pro-slavery essay | journal in Tennessee than in any slave State 


| of the Cumberland, with bis headquarters at 











i 
| 


opponents are the copperheads of the North, 
| —some of them,—and a few of the renegade 





| 
| 


‘| ton, which contained some most interesting | 
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_whilethe late amiable Marquis 
of liansctowne, on bebolding it, observed that 
he eared little who was the artist ; #t,was one 
of the finest pictures the eye of man ever 
' looked on. 
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editor of the Missouri Democrat, made his first 
visit to Boston in company with his then 
friend, Mr. F. P. Blair, Jr., he stated toa 
merchant of this city, who called on him at 
| his hotel, that although Missoyri would be 





‘ the first State to emancipate her slaves, yet | 


| Tennessee would not be far behind her. He 


except Missouri.” The soundness of Mr. | 
Brown’s judgment in this, as in other mat- 
fers, is verified by the events which have 
since happencd. Missouri is half through 
with her emancipation,—no other State can 
be said to have begun except Tennessee, and 
there at this very moment, the Boston mer- 
chant to whom this opinion was expressed, is 
organizing the labor and the military agrvice 
of negroes under the new code of Freedom. 
We refer to Major Stearns, who, by virtue 
of General Rosecrans’ ‘‘Special Order No. 
243,” dated onthe 8th of September, is now 
recruiting colored soldiers in the Department 





Nashville. 5 

For assistants in this work he has not on- | 
ly the War Department and the patriotic 
committees of Boston and Philadelphia, bat | 
many of the Tennessee slaveholders. His | 


Northerners of Tennessee. Governor John-| 
son gives his support to the work, as might 
be supposed froin his late speech at Nash- | 
ville ; whether Parson. Brownlow, Emerson | 
Etheredge and Horace Maynard will do so, 
remains to be seen. @ne old slaveholder 
said to Major Stearns, ‘‘I was in favor of sla- | 
very till the war broke out,—now I am its | 


deadly enemy. The rebels seduced my only | 


son into their army to defend it, and I re-! 
| ceived his blackened corpse from the swamps | 


| of Mississippi. 
of gas; while the same weight of powder | 


‘Jess waste of force in the use of the cotton ; | 
at Nashville rose and declared his conviction | 
' that the rebellion and the war had been sent | 


‘that the old difficulty concerning the ignition 
' of the cotton has been overcome, and it can 


now be exploded as slowly as powder, and | 


at a temperature of not less than 277° Fab- 
| renheit. 

He also showed that one pound of cotton 
in artillery practice is as good as three 
pounds of powder, and that it does not injure 
it to wet it. Gun cotton does not foul or 
heat the gun so much as powder, nor cause 
so great a zecoil, while it produces a greater 
‘velocity. Thirty ounces of powder gave a 
| velocity of 1398 feet per second, while thir- 
‘teen ounces of cotton gave 1563 feet per sec- 
| ond. 


| A small square box containing twenty-five 


worthy for the information which they con-, some palisades a foot in diameter, cut a path 


vey on points of history and theology but 


little studied ; the two last for their direct ap- | 


| through nine feet wide. 


The whole subject should receive the at- 


plication to matters of today. Mr. James’s ‘tention of our government. 


book which has created such a sensation, and | 


The Association finally adjourned on the 


calls for such vigorous criticism, is here very | 4th. 


fairly treated, without prejudice or rancor 
but with a full perfection of the defects of 
the author, as well as his excellencies. 


The relation of the West to the war, is | 


M. Victor Cousin has published his old 


' leetures of 1829-30, under the title of His: 


toire Génerale de la Philosophie, but it adds 


little to our previous knowledge, and excites | 


ably treated by some Western clergyman, | little attention in France, where Chevalier’s 


probably, Mr. Collyer of Chicago. 
In the Review of Current Literature, we 


notice a brief and candid critique on Re- | 
nan’s ‘Life of Jesus,” an appreciative | 
sketch of Prof. Tyndall's book, and many | 
other good things. Some of our monthlies | 


would do well to borrow this feature of the 


Examiner, without which no magazine can 
‘ed two years ago at the instance of the cler- 


be considered complete. 

The Atlantic for October is unusually at- 
tractive. 
read, we imagine, are Mr. Wasson’s pungent 
letter to Carlyle and Mr. Sumner’s review 


The two papers whieh will be first , 


politics and Renan’s and Montalembert’s 
theology are far more engrossing themes. 
Cousin is now old, and his later portraits 
give him the air of a Seotch lawyer, rather 
than a French philosopher. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Star writes that M. Renan has been directed 
to resume his lectures, which were suspend- 


gy. His book sells in Constantinople, and 
has been secretly introduced into Spain. 


M. Topin has printed his prize ‘* Essay on * 


the Genius and Writings of Cardinal de 


Do you think I have reason | 
to love it or them? Tell me what I ean do | 
to aid you, and it shall be done.” | 

Another slaveholdcr in a publie meeting | 


by Heaven as a punishment for the sin of 


, slaveholding, and that he did not look for, 


{ 


Six years ago, when Gratz Brown, then 


/Gray, on Wednesday last. 


| ready for duty. 


and substituting in it place its opposite, ‘the 
Seward: doctrine,” he opened the way for for- 
Leign ag@ression-apdn our Mexican neighhors. 

By failing to revoke the exequaturs of for- 
eign consuls in rebel ports, who could be of 
'no use to us, but who have been and are of 
: great service to the rebels, and are now try- 
_ing to give us troubie, he committed a blun- 
der, the results of which can scarce be esti- 
“mated. Tn what new complications he may 
‘involve us, and to what additional bumilia- 
_tions he may subject us. remains yet to be 
seen. 

Shameful as has been the prejudice 
with which England has from the first 
looked upon our conflict, it has been 
increased to its present threatening amount, 
more by Mr. Seward than by any man 
or set of men abroad. That Mr. Sumner 
is well aware of this we are quite sure; 
but a natural wish to turn his whole argu- 
meng against our foreign foes has closed his | 
lips. But we cannot be thus silent. We 


| 


‘denounce now, as we have done heretofore, | 


Mr. Sewarp as responsible for a great part 
of our troubles, both abroad and at home. 
His evil influence has been felt in every de- 
partment of the government, and wherever 
his false and boastful despatches have gone. 
His policy has been defeated at every turn, 
but it has had sufficicnt foree to delay the 
triumph of measures which he could not whol- | 
ly obstruct. When shall we have a cabinet ; 
in accord with the wishes of the people and | 
the honest purposes of the President ? | 





__—-  -¢ De®-?—- 


From the New South, Sept 19th. 
Brre.-Gen. Srevenson.—Gen. Stevenson | 
who has for some time, been nnder the} 
weather, obtained a leave of absence, on | 
“Surgeons Certificate of disability,” and 
sailed for New York in the McClellan, Capt. | 
Gen. Steven. | 
son’s absence we trust will not be of long | 
duration as we cannot spare him at this 
juncture of affairs. Gen. Stevenson’s brig- 
ade is one of the finest in the Department, 
ulways to be depended upon and always. 
It will be under tbe com- 
mand of Col. Hawley of the 7th Conn., dur: | 
ing the General’s absence. Capt. Robert F’. 
Clark and Lieut. Fred. A. Sawyer, Aide-! 


dce-Camp, will accompany Gen. Stevenson | 


| North. We wish them a pleasant trip and 


an agreeable visit among their kindred and | 
friends. 

We take this occasion to say that Gen. 
Stevenson, since his unfortunate error of last 
winter, scems to have changed his opinion of | 
the value of negro soldiers. While in com-! 
mand of the 54th Massachusetts regiment, in 
his brigade, he treated them, we are informed, 
with that exact jastice which their race has 
never yet received from ours, and won their 
respect and confidence. We take pleasure in 
saying this, for we have believed it right to ex- 
act from Gen. Stevenson full apologies for his 
intemperate language ; and such he has given 
by his gallant conduct. 


_ -- ¢—wom > —- 


Mr. Hamitton’s Lerrer.—The following 


| he sees, is identical with that cause. 


like the white soldiers, They are also trou- 
; bled about their s¢aéus, and here, too, the 
| government ought speedily to do something. 
1 sée it stated that the courts of South Caro- 
lina are actually trying our black Massachu- 
i setts soldiers for violating the laws of that 


‘pirate colony! Our authorities are surely | 
j fiow jf a Goudities to insist upon the proper | 
Upon this hangs | 
ithe whole experiment of raising colored | 
‘troops. There cannot be two opinions among | 
Joyal men, conservative or radical, on this | 
The government must protect its 
soldiers against the application to them of | 


treatment of these men. 
subject. 
any trumpery theory which the devotees of 
| the slave despotism may in their rage set up. 
And the sooner the better. That they will 
‘do so before loug nobody can doubt. And 
, in this case there is no excuse for delay, be- 
' cause, as I said, there is no difference among 
| loyal men as to the government’s duty. Major 
| Stearns is in Tennessee, where he meets with 
earnest co-operation. e 
CARLYLE, EMERSON, AND SO ON. 

Mr. Wasson’s article on Carlyle, or letter 
to Carlyle, in the October Alantic, is said 
to be a very fine production. Nothing too 
bad can be said of, orto, Carlyle. His [liad, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, is not only puliti- 
cally and historically false, but it exhibits a 
total obfuscation of the moral sense. He 
has well nigh destroyed the relish with which 
men read the early works of his genius, Hs- 
says, Sartor Resartus, Hero Worship, Past 
and Present, and French Revolution. His 
late works, Cromwell and [rederick, have 
been read mainly for their historical value 
and the humor with which they, especially 
the last, abound, while the Latter Day 


Pamphlets, in which he first offensively dis- | 


played his pro-slavery opinions, are not, I be- 
lieve, read at all. Carlyle’s course is not to 
perhaps to be wondered at. 

Douglas Jerrold described him very well. 
‘Here is a man,”’ said Jerrold, ‘‘who_ beats 
a big drum under my windows, and when | 
come down be cannot tell me where I ain to 
go.” He has been nothing but a common 
scold fur ten years. There is something of 
the anti-democratic tendency, which makes 
Carlyle sneer at and abuse all philanthropic 
men, in Mr. Emerson. In the ‘*Couduct 
of Life” there are paragraphs which, if I 
mjstake not, when run out to their conelu- 
sions, are a denial of the rights of man and 
a satire upon democracy. But Mr. Enver- 
son is a gentleman and a man ofthe finest 
feelings, instead of being a doguratical and 
overbearing autocrat. - His associations, too, 
are all with anti-slavery men ; civilization, 


Carlyle has no relish for civilization. 
the Great, and August the Strong, and old 
Frederick William the Crazy are his esepcial 
favorites, and if he can find a subordinate 
character who bas done some very abomina- 
ble thing in the way of hanging or cutting 
throats, he takes him up and tries to make a 
great man of him forthwith. I have a curi- 
osity to see Mr. Wasson’s article, for it is 
pretty sure to be good. The Atlantic is 
also to have a poem by Mr. Emerson. | 


hope it is better than the Army Hymn. 1 
| cannot persuade myself that that hymn ir 
poetry, though it has some fine lines and is 
| pervaded with a fine spirit. 


Political and 
ethical essays, after all, are better in’ plain 
prose, and though [ have often thought our 


But 
Peter 


, pounds of cotton, and thrown down close by | 


| 


| peace until that sin was repented of ; for his 
| part, he was ready to pay his slaves for their 
‘labor, and begin with them the era of free- 
‘dom. 

| Such men are all ready for the inauguration 
| of immediate emancipation in their State. 
Others are hardly prepared to go so far, but 
desire a gradual system. To both these 
classes of men, the coming of an agent of the 


| War Department to organize negro regiments 


and bands of negro’ laborers is a godsend. 
| Supported as Major Stearns is by the full) 
authority of President Lincoln and Secretary 


| Stanton, and the hearty co-operation of Gen- | 


| eral Rosecrans, he cannot fail, with the help | 
of these emancipationists of Tennessee to do, 
| much ‘more than raise a negro army. He can, 


is the concluding portion of Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter, printed on our fourth page. A blnnder 
was made in the paragraph commencing ‘It is 
a principle,” ete., in the ninth line: It should 
read, ‘‘Every man owes natural allegiance 
where he is born.” Again, ‘‘Natural allegi- 
‘ance is such,” ete. 

The laws which bind persons of African 
descent to service being State laws, are sub- 
ordinate to the Constitution of the United 
States; and can have no power to withdraw 
persons so held, from their allegiance, or 


i 


shield them from military or other service to | 
This is so clear as, to be | 


the United States. 
stated, is to be proved 

Your statement that ‘‘the fundamental idea 
of all the laws on the statute book respecting 
this matter is, that military service is the 


_ assist in framing that system of paid labor 


and education which is to take the place of. 


| the old regime. His work widens under his 
hands, and already has become nothing less 
than the redemption of a great State from the 
curse of slavery. 
| Events move swiftly in all the Border 
: States. Where Tennessee now stands, Mis 
souri stood two years ago, and Kentucky 
will stand a year hence. From Tennessee 
the good seed is to be cast into Virginia, 
North Carolina and Alabama. It behooves 
every friend of Emancipation to give his aid 
‘to the vast movement of which General 
. Thomas, Major Stearns and Frederick Doug- 
' lass are organizers. 


MR. SEWARD AND OUR FOREIGN COM- 
PLICATIONS. 


epee miciaanininaite 





In the recent speech of Mr. Sumner, there 


of our Domestic Relations. But besides these | Retz,’’ ina quarto of 93 pages, issued from is one omission, which has not failed to be 


we have a poem by Emerson, a poem by 


Whittier, both touching on the war and its 
incidents,—a chiacteristic paper by Thoreau, 
now styled ‘‘Life without Principle’’ but for- 
merly given as a lecture under the name of 
“Some Higher Laws,’’—a continuation of 
Mrs. Hopkinson’s fascinating story, ‘‘Mrs. 
Lewis,” an interesting historical sketch of | 
the conquest of Cuba, by Hazewell, whose 
knowledge of history is enough to furnish | 
out a dozen letter writers,—a paper by 
George B. Prescott on the Springfield Armory 
—asnother of the Foxden sories, and the best, 
thus far,—more of the uncollected writings of 
Charles Lamb,—and two or three other ar- 
ticles in prose and verse. Thus we have a 
great variety of topics and of thinkers; and 
& magazine ought to be good which can com- 
bine in one number the names of Emerson, 
Sumner, Thoreau, Whittier and Wasson, 
The letter to Carlyle is by far the best of all 
‘ the answers that have yet appeared to the 


unworthy pellet of the great Transcendental- 


ist; thrown at nation fighting for a noble idea 
by a. man who used to know how to discrim- 
inate between Right aod Wrong. Mr. 
Sumner’s Essay is long, and is not free from 
those defects of style that provoke the criticism 


even of friends ; but its tone and its logic 


are good. The Post is carping at it, and no 


doubt Joel Parker will be hammering at it in| 
the Vorth American, but it will stand their as 
saults, and a year hence they will be main-. 
taiving the same doctrine, as Reverdy Jobn- | 


the press of Firmin Didot. Of the six-and- 
twenty candidates for this prize, awarded by 
the French Academy, only two essays, this of 


M. Topin and another by M. Michon, were , 


judged worthy of special mention by M. Vil 
lemain in bis report. 

MM. Burnouf and Leupol have published 
a Sanscrit and French dictionary, adapted to 
the latest researches, and containing much 
matter besides the mere lexicon. It is to be 
desired that Professor Whitney should es- 
tablish the claims of American scholarship by 
some work of this kind in English. 

Among the new books announced in En- 
gland are an edition of Burns, by Alexander 
Smith, and a translation of the Hyperion of 
Keats into Latin by Mr. Merivale. William 
Allingham is editing a Book of Ballads. We 
do not see Captain Reid’s book on Croquet 
announced as issued, but Jaques and Son, 
102 Hatton-Garden, advertise in the London 
Times ‘**The illustrated Laws of the Game,”’ 
which would no doubt be of service to many 
players here. The prices for the sets in 
London are 15, 18, 20, 21, 25, 40, 60, and 
70 shillings ;—that is, from $4 to $16, which 
is quite as cheap as they can ordinarily be 
obtained here. We understand that Mr. 
Redpath is about to announce an American 
work on Croquet, which is becoming a pop- 
ular game all over the country. 

Afacmullan for September cuntains a favora- 


ble review of Patmore’s ‘Angel in the House,’ - 
St. James's has | 


by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


son is well nigh doing now. In bis speech a paper on American artists, in which Church 


at Saratoga, 


on the 4th instant he said: “If, 
their slaves (the rebels) baye been made | The writer, who 1s a bit of a snob, says : 
free * * * they must remain free. Free-| 


and Darley and Bierstadt get bigh praise. 


noticed by our readers. We allude to our 
Senator’s magnanimous neglect to charge a 


' main part of the criminality of England and 


France on the calamitous diplomacy of Mr. 
We have so often spoken on this 
subject that we need not go over in detail the 
list of the blanders made by the Secretary of 


Seward. 


State, whose foreign and domestic policy have | 


been equally unfortunate. 
A writer in the 7ridune thus recapitulates 


' the prominent points of our oft preferred _in- 


dictment against Seward. After disposing 
of the monstrous despatch which informed 
the world that the President has no hope to 
reduce the rebellion by the force of arms, and 
denouncing that other despatch, which as- 
sured the powers of Europe, that the North 
was actuated in this struggle by no interest 
in the slave—he goes on to say : 

Such was the position occupied by Mr. 
Seward, when the rebellion opened the war. 
His theory being entirely wrong, it was but 
natural, that bis practice should be more so. 
Hence it is that he has done more to encour- 
age and sustain the rebellion, than to defeat 
and crush it. 

By advocating a blockade, instead of a re- 
peal of the laws creating the rebel ports of 
entry, he recognized the rebels, and caused 
foreign nations to recognize them, as belliger- 
ents. By trying totie our hands against pri- 
yateering, when it was our strongest check 
upon intervention, he showed a want of fore- 
sight, combined witha timidity, which lowered 
us in the estimation of the great maritime pow- 
ers of the world. 

Ry instructing our Ministers to be silent. 


tion of or owe obedience to the Jaw, the ser- 


rect. 


|. [go astep further and say, without the 


_thorizing a draft, itis the duty of the War) 


Department to order the enrollment of slaves 
and free men of African descent, as well as 
‘white mon ; in order that they may be sub- 
ject to the draft, and that the laws of the 
States authorizing persons of African descent 
| to be held to service and Jabor, cannot with- 
draw such persons if drafted from the mili- 
tary service of the Government. 

The Conscription law requires all men 
wihin certain ages to be enrolled. There is 
no exception whatever which would exempt 

slaves as such. The President is as much 
_ bound in his official character and acts by the 


Constitution and law of the United States | 


_as he is in his individual character. 
| Hamilton on this subject says: 
“The power to make laws is the power of 
pronouncing authoritatively, the will of the 
nation as to all persons and things, over 
which it has jurisdiction ; or it may be de- 
fined to be tbe power of prescribing rules 
binding upon all persons and things, over 
‘which the nation bas jurisdiction : it acts com- 
_pulsory upon all persons. * * * A law 
of the land, till revoked or annulled by the 
competent authority, is binding not less up- 
on each branch or department of the Gov- 
ernment than on each individual of society. 
Each House of Congress, collectively, as 
well as the members of it separately, are un- 
der a constitutional obligition to observe the 
‘injunctions of a pre-existing law and to give 
it effect.”’ 
It becomes the President to observe the 
injunctions of the laws on this subject, and 


to give them effect, by ordering the enroil- | 


ment of the slaves forthe purpose ef the 
draft, and ordering all enlisting officers to re- 
ceive as volunteers all persons, as well as 
those held to service, blacks as slaves, and 
whites as apprentices. 

There is surely no disposition in any offi- 
cers of a department of the Government to 
deprive any man and above all the slave, of 
the honors of serving bis country in this mor- 
tal combat between slavery and liberty. 

“WARRINGTON’S” OPINIONS. 
From the Springfield Republican, Sept. 19. 
TUE COLORED REGIM&NTS. 

The governor's visit to Washington, is 
partly for the purpose of seeing if justice 
cannot be done to the black soldiers. Uader 
what must be considered bad adviee, [ think, 
the 54th and 55th regiments refused to take 
the ten dollars a month offered to them. 
There was a good pretext for refusal, how- 
ever, because they were required to receipt | 
in full, and they feared this would cut them | 


equal duty of all persons who enjoy protec- | 


vant as well as the master,’’ is perfectly cor- | 


fear of contradiction, that under the law au- | 


President’s messages be might improved if en- 
livened a little by humor and fancy. 1 doubt 
whether it would do to chop them up into 
lines of equal or unequal length, aud label 
them Presidential Hymns =‘The bigh moral 
lessons which so excite the mind of child- 
hood to emulation, when read in the pages of 
Mistress Goose, would seem to be exceptions 
to this rule, but the ear of youth is peculiar- 
ly susceptable to the pleasure of the jingle, 
whether of rhyme or dinner bell. 


—— «4 —~wee ep 


For the Commonwealth. 


OUR COUNTRY AND THE WORLD. 


es 


Philology tells us, that there is no limit to 
_ the variation of dialect. The simplicity and 
the intricacy of truth, as together revealed 
and reconciled in this branch of science, con- 
sist in the phenomenon, that while the orig- 
inal unity of all human speech is traceable in 
the actual prevalence or legible history of 
certain radical forms, the diversities of usage 
! are as unlimited as the diversities of national, 
‘and of provincial, and even of individual 
character. It is now an indisputable truth 
that every man, so far as he thinks’ for him- 
self makes bis own language ; although it re- 
| mains to be an indisputable blessing in a 
‘world which bas been enlightened by any 
revelation of truth, that individuals are eapa- 
‘ble of adopting both their thoughts and their 
language, for the most part ‘‘at second-hand.” 
So far as we speak intelligently or apprecia- 
tingly, we must speak originally, because 
thought is antecedent to language. And for 
| the same reason we may speak intelligibly and 
| yet not with perfect intelligence or apprecia- 
tion of our words, when we are merely utter- 
ing borrowed thoughts. 
It is thus manifest that they who take the 
lead in thought are the only ones who can 
‘take the lead in utterance. They think for 
us before they speak for us, and we adopt 
‘their words, so long as we can observe that 
their thoughts are not retrograde, and may 
accordingly infer that they are progressive. 
Truth is one, and if they in speaking for us 
have made an advance upon our thoughts, it 
is not only in vain for us to be jealous of their 
success, but it will be polite in us gracefully 
to accept and acknowledge the results of 
their ratiocination. as the only mode in which 
we can hope to speak in turn for them, and 
to make farther advances, either with or 
without them, in the exposition of truth. 
Every true thinker is thus more or less the 
mouth-piece of his companion’s observations, 
There may be all degrees of difference among 
us, but it is worthy of note, that, as the mem- 
ber of arational community, no individual 
can be either an all-sufficient oracle or an im- 
becile echo. 

I presume that the distinguished publicist 
whose elaborate essay upon our foreign rela- 
tions is just now so largely occupying the 
attention of this nation, will not claim for his 
positions the unqualified deference which 
would be due to the expression of a plenary 
inspiration. He has thought and spoken for 
the people: and that his intellectual tactics 
have not been retrograde, may be inferred 
from the mere circumstance of their being tol- 
erated by the people. How far he may ne- 
glect the work of progress in that of ampliti- 
cation, is another question, Ifhe has been 
in any degree merely extending his lines, as 
it were, in the confirmation of old positions, 
when he might have been marching onward to 
the occupation of new and better ones, he 
may so far be said to have spoken for himself 
rather than for the community; and no mem- 
ber of the community, it may be hoped, will 
be more ready to renounce the error, upon 
discerning it. 

Lam not ambitious of criticising Senator 


as to the bearing of our war against the re- off from any additional pay. They and | Sumner. My remarks thus far have been sug- 


bellion on slavery, he caused the sympathy | 


_of the enlightened and philanthropic beyond — 
| Seas to be suspeuded until the proclamation 


| I believe her gracious Majesty was pleased | (which he opposed) was. put forth. By) 
dom once granted under our ‘constitution . to express her admiration of the “Heart of | tamely abandoning ‘the Monroe doctrine,” 


Pi s 


their families suffer for this adhesion to ab-, 
stract justice. There can beno doubt that | 
the war department of Congress, will remedy } 
this defect in the law or in its interpretation, | 
ang that the men will have their 315 a month, 


gested by the editorial comments in the last 
Commonwealth upon his argument, rather 
than by any judgment as to the exact ten- 
dency of the argument itself. Upon that 
topic L will throw the only suggestion which 


' 

| oceurs to me as worth 

ot ‘a simple question. 

_tencéas a mighty nation, a standing protest, 
in the eyes of elder nationalities, and ought 

| it not to be so in our own, aguinst the supre- 

, macy of precedent ? hk. 





offering into the form 


tao > ” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Soutnern Inuixors, Sept., 5, 1863. 
A DAY WITIL THE COPPERHEADS. 


Yesterday I attended a Copperhead grove 
meeting, and [ am going to note down a few 


things that I saw and heard. These meet-| 


| ings have been quite numerous during the 
| past summer. A shady place is cleared out 
| in a grove, seats are arranged of logs and 
boards, and a speaker’s stand erected. Early 
‘in the forenoon, heavy wagons and lighter 
carriages filled with men, women, and chil-' 

dren, with parties of young folks on horse- 

hack, are seen proceeding toward the grove. 
' All that remain at home on such days, are 
_ edified by hearing shouts for Vallandigham 
‘and Jeff. Davis, float into their windows from 


the passers by. Costly calico dresses, en- 


_ velop the forms of the middle-aged females, . 


/and on their heads are sunbonnets of calico 
| and pasteboard ; these are generally minus 

hoops. Young ladies of a marriageable age 
' are bedecked with a little more finery. Lats 
_ With feathers and ribbons adorn their per- 
sons, and an ‘‘ain’t-L-fine’’ air, marks their 
appearance, as they fondly look over to their 
lovers who so bravely sport pistols and bowie 
| knives. 


ens, all are bespattered with butternuts. | 


Most of the men are armed, and those who 
have brought their guns stack them by the 


| speaker’s stand, and prepare to defgd free | 
I don’t know that any one has ever | 
threatened to disturb these meetings, and_ it , 


speech. 


must be that their idle fears, or guilty con- 
sciences prompt these preparations. Persons 
suspected of being Union men, are waited 


‘upon and warned that they will be treated as | 


spies, if they report the proceedings of the 
| meeting. 
written by a Union’ man.) The speaker 
being well defended, let us now compose our- 
| selves to listen to a copperhead speech. 
My fellow-citizens :—My object is to 
_ prove that the democratic party, is the only 
loyal party in the country. The Lincoln ad 
ministration have taken away all the rights of 
Southern democrats, and confiseated their 
property. At the late election in Kentucky, 
no democrat was allowed to vote, and it will 
be so there at the next election, if a sufficient 
military force, ean be brought here to enforce 


it. At the coming election in Ohio, there 


ought to be some coucerted action in- the 
democratic party. The democrats of that 
State, and the adjoining States ought to band 
together, otherwise they will be crowded 
away from the polls, and none but. abolition- 
ists allowed to vote. The Black Repablican 


party say that the secessionists were the cause 


of the war, but it is not so; if there had 


been no abolitionists, there would have been | 


no secessionists. (OF course there would 
have been plenty of abolitionists if there had 
been no slavery.) The abolitionists were 


the first disunionists, and the only ones. Abe | 


Lincoln was a disunionist long before be was 


elected President, and these documents will | 


prove it. (Proceeds to read seraps clipped 


from the Chicago 7imes.) King Lincoln has , 


trampled the Constitution and the laws un- 


der tuot, and his own party don’t pretend to 
deny it. 

If the country is to be saved, the demo- 

eratic party has got to do it, and it has got 

| to do it by fighting for the constitution, the 

‘laws, and reconstruction. They say the 


-army has turned abolitionist ; if they were | 
allowed to come home and fight for the con-. 


stitution there would be precious few aboli- 
tionists left down there. When we 


turned a complete summersault and are form- 
ing their home guards. 
better home guards than my neighbors. [ll 
tell you how it is to be done. They are to 
stay at home and we democrats are to be 
conscripted and sent to the war, and then 
they will murder our wives and children and 
live upon our property. I say not one more 
man or one more dollar should be given to 
the support of this war. There must be or- 
ganization, a concerted action in the demo- 
cratic party, or all is dost. All that we have 
done yet amounts to nothing. Delegates 
should be appointed to attend every meeting 
far and near, that some concerted action 
might be arranged. Our forees must be 


organized in such a way that we can do! 


something. If we could get a compromise 
and unite with the Soutbern democrats we 
could whip out the Abolitionists and recover 
our rights.” 

An intermission during which pies, and 
cakes,and melons are discussed. Some fighting 
and seuffling occurred around the speaker's 
stand before he had finished. The perform- 
ances of some drunken man_ attract some at- 
tention. Several songs were sung ; they ran 
after this wise : 


“T wouldn’t bea Lincolgman, 
And earry a big gun; 
I'd rather be a Morgan man 
And shoot him as he runs.” 
Poor fellows! they haven't heard yet that 
Morgan is captured and pretty closely cared 
for. 

Groups of men stand off by themselves 
and curse the abolitionists and swear to die 
before they give up their “‘rights.” After 
intermission, more speaking of the same 
kind, until the excited crowd imagine that 
they are the most insulted and abused peo- 
ple on the face of the earth. Delegates are 
appointed, to attend the different. meetings 
to «devise methods of compromise, recon- 
struction and how best to array their forces 
against the abolitionist. Fed upon such 
pabulum is it any wonder that the people of 
Southern Illinois, a large proportion of 
whom cannot read or write, are copperheads? 
But the /eaders in this movement,—God pity 
them and have mercy upon their poor souls ! 


—-——_—-- + oro or 


SEWARD AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
FREEDOM. 


——-~---—-_— 


The following, though from a copperhead 
newspaper, calls attention toa subject which 
the honest friends of Mr. Lincoln, and the 
eountry, cannot be reminded of too often. 

From the New York World, Sept. 15. 
MR. FACING BOTH WAYS. 
Mr. Seward in his recent Diplomatic cir- 


cular, says the President gave notice that; 


Isanot our mere exis- | 


Old men, young men, and maid-' 


(This report, dear reader, is not | 


com- 

| 
menced drilling to prepare to defend our | 
rights, the abolitionists were loud in their! 
curses upon us for traitors; now they tave | 


I dont want any¢ 





‘he would, on the Ist of January then next, 
| proclaim as a military measure, the freedom 
of the slaves.” A military measure is a 
/ means to an end, and eannot be persisted in 
after the end is attained. Mr. Seward fur- 
i ther says: ‘‘As the national armies advanced 
‘into the insurrectionary territories, slaves in 
considerable number accepted their freedom, 
‘and came under the protection of the na- 
tional flag.”” If we sean this nicely culled 
phraseology it will appear, that the proclama- 
tion is an offer which reqnires acceptance to 
make it good, and that it is binding on the 
President, only with respect to those negroes 
who actually came under the protection of our 
flag. Mr. Seward does not say that freed- 
men whom the proclamation had emancipated 
came within our lines, but that ‘‘slaves’’ 
came and ‘‘accepted”’ of their freedom ; im- 
plying that they remained slaves up to the 
| date of such acceptance. This is not care- 
lessness, for every word is so curiously fitted 
in as to show that it had been weighed. Mr. 
Seward immediately adds: ‘Amidst the 
| great prejudice and many embarrassments 
which attended a measure so new, and so di- 
vergent from the political habits of the coun- 
try, freedmen, with commendable alacrity, 
enlisted in the federal army.” As soon as 
they had “accepted” the President’s offer, 
they became ‘‘freedmen,” but up to that 
point they are carefully designated as 
| *‘slaves.”’ But slaves of course they were 
not, if the proclamation took effect from its 
date, and not from the “acceptance” of its 
offer. Near the close of his cireular, Mr. 
Seward alludes to the subject again, and 
speaks of ‘the insurgents, with the slaves 
| whom they hold in defiance of the President’s 
| proclamation.”’ It is true that all this is so 
| cunningly worded that the Secretary, like the 
juggling priests at Delphi, can adjust the in- 
terpfetation to any state of facts which may 
hereafter arise ; but we have thought the 
trick worth exposing. 


~ *2ooe > 


Tur Union as rr was.—The following 
extract from one of Mrs. I. D. Gag’s letters 
illustrates the beauties of the Union which 

the conservatives aim to restore. 
| Old Flora tottered to see me last Sabbath, 
to have me read a “chapter” to her. 
| She says she is eighty years o!d and has 
thirty-seven grand children. 

As we talked, she, as do other old folks, 
ran on garrulously of old times. 

“You knows ole big house missus where 
we'm lib; dat usen to be de olé nuss house. 
‘Ise been ole nuss dis many year. QO, oh, so 
long missus. You usen to have a pulpit in 
de nuss house, and when de Sunday come 
him get a preacher from Beaufort or some 
odder town and den we'rn bebs beautiful ser- 
vice, 

‘Did you have mapy children to nurse 7” 
I asked. 

**(-o-0-h ! missus, many childre ; plenty, 
plenty—much’'s a hundred, ail at one time. 
Massa like de children; ‘ more de merrier’ 
he usen to say. ‘Can't hab too many, ole 
Flow, you tell dem wenches ; git me de chil- 
dren, and VIL feed ’em and clothe ‘em. 
Ilurry ’em up, Flow; can’t get too many 
children.’ ” 

Oh! God, what revelations these are of 
human shame and crime. The pulpit on 
Sunday ; the nurse house six days in the 
week ; the hurse houfe, where the child of 
three weeks old was thrown, when torn from 
its mother whileshe was driven to tho cotton 
field ; the nurse house where these human 
animals were to be reared for the auction 
block, infants to ery themselves into ruptures 
and deformity, to gulp down sour hominy 
soup instead of their mothers’ milk, and to 
suck at a mouldy bacon rind instead of the 
breast provided by nature. ‘The nurse room, 
where one-half of the stock died and was cat 
ried out at night, and buried in the ‘live oak 
bush’’ by the light of the pine. knot toreb, by 
those who doubtless uttered a prayer and a 
thanksgiving to the good God for the deliver- 
ance of the little one, with every spadefull of 
earth thrown over its body. 

Yes, a pulpit, and a minister once a week 
must have seemed a purifier of this pest 
house of his own creating, to Massa ‘Tom. 
Old Flow was born here, and until too old 
was a house servant. Out of twenty-two of 
her grand-children, said to have been born 
of one son and daughter-in-law, only, four 
| live to tell their tale of misery. 

indir 
| Mr. Oakrorn’s Misston on tHe ANGLo- 
| Conrepverate Rams.—lIt will be recollected 
by our readers that we bave indicated more 
than once during the last four weeks that 
there were proceedings afoot which would 
probably cause Mr. Seward’s resignation 
| from the Cabinet. We are now enabled to 
explain that the proceeding we alluded to, 
/was the despatch by the President, without 
Mr. Seward’s knowledge, of a special mes- 
i senger (Mr. Oakford) to England, to warn 
her that the clearance of the rebel rams from 
British ports would be treated by the United 
States as an act of open war. We properly 
inferred that Seward, if he retained one par- 
ticle of pride or sense of shame, would at once 
retire on discovering this deliberate expres- 
sion of suspicion by the Government. We 
learn by the morning papers that Seward has 
at last got information of the Oakford misé 
sion, and that he is bouncing terribly about 
it. It remains to be seen whether he will 
throw up his portfolio like a gentleman, or 
whether he will basely swallow this palpable 
disgrace, and remain in the eabinet with this 
stain upon his check. Mr. Oakford also car- 
ried to Mr. Adams the protest on the subject 
of the rams, but bore no paper against French 
intervention, as the Paris and London press 
erroneously surmised, as soon as they got 
wind of his mission. We speak by the card. 
N.Y. Spirit of the Times. 
eRe ere 


Gexerous Terms.—The rebel Col. Rob- 


‘ert C. Hill, ( probably as good authority for 


the secessionists as Vallandigham and Fer- 
nando Wood are for the loyal North,) who 
was reported as talking to Gren. Custer about 
a coming peace, publishes a eard in the Rich- 
mond Sentinel, defining his positiou—in 
which he says : 

[am opposed to peace on any terms short 
of a submission of the Federals to such terms 
as we may dictate; which, in my opinion, 
should be Mason’s and Dixon’s line as boun- 
dary, the exclusive navigation of the Missis- 
sippi below Cairo, full indemnification for all 
the negroes stolen and property destroyed, 
the restoration of Fortress Monroe, Jetfer- 
sou, Key West, and all other strongholds 
which may have fallen into their possession 
during the war. If they are unwilling to 
accede to these terms, I propose an indefinite 
continuance of the war, until the now exist- 
ing fragments of the old Union, break to 
pieces from mere rottepnessand want of co- 
hesion, when we will step in as the only first 
class power on the Western hemisphere, and 
take possession of the pieces as subjugated 
and conquered provinces. 

If Colonel Hill speaks for anybody but 
himself, and nobody ‘in authority’’ at the 
South has exhibited a more specific disposi- 
tion, the work of conciliation which the cop- 
perheads propose to themselves promises to 
be an herculean task.— 7runseript. 
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Two Kinps or Cxirictsm.—There are 
two kinds of criticism of the government 
and its measures. One is captious and _ se- 
ditions in its tone, exaggerates faults,- invents 
false accusations, and so manifestly aims to 
destroy confidence in the government, in or- 
der to embarrass its efforts, to put down the 
rebellion, that every loyal man is disgusted 
both with the manner and aim of the criti- 
cism. 
the war and its conduct. 
criticism blames what seems to be wrong, in 
order that it may be rectified, and gives a 
generous and hearty support to those in pow- 
cr in spite of all faults and mistakes. No 


Such4s the copperhead criticism of | 
The other style of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


loyal man is at a loss to distinguish between | 


the two, and we do not propose cither to lie 
or to withhold the truth, for the reason that 
the copperheads are on the alert to misquote 
and misuse for their base purposes every true 
word that is spoken. If a disloyal opposi- 


faults, the true remedy is, not to suppress 
the truth, but to remove the faults. 
you cannot suppress the truth for any length 
of time if you try, but ygu can avoid errors 
and remove just occasions for eensure.— 
Springfield Republican. ‘ 


soe > -— 


| vessel approaching the fort. 


declaring that the city and harbor lie at the merey 
of his guns. It is said, however, thst he will not 
bombard for some days. 

On the other hand, it is said that Beauregard is 
repairing Sumter, and means to attack Morris Isl- 
and having been reinforced so as to make that 
feasivie. [is batteries on James Island, keep up 
a constant firing on oar nen, but without doing 





much harm, while our men are mounting their | 
i 


heavy guns at Cummings’ Point. 
paper declares that Beauregard will not have any 
more of the heavy Blakeley guns, because they 
burst when fired at long range, from the elevation 
of the muzzle increasing the resistance of the shot. 

According to the Traveller, the report that Gen. 
Gillmore was greatly hindered by the enemy’s fire 
from completing his batteries, has no foundation. 
Other portions of the late news are questioned by 
the same paper which says: 

Our informant does not believe that steamers were 
seen with reinforcements for Fort Sumter. Our 
heavy siege guns could bear upon and sink any 
The only time these 


ett Ne . | steamers could approach would be at night, when 
tion is encouraged by the exposure of public | 
' are not more than twenty-five men in Fort Sumter, 


Tn fact | 
| and be safe from the og peg of shells. 


b 


Our Conrrisurions To Eneuisn History. | 
The London Saturday Review, the most: 


brilliant unscrupulous, and iil tempered of 
the English weeklies, having asserted that 
‘the people of the United States have hith- 
erto scarcely had a history,’ the New York 
Evening Post retorts that granting the Ke- 
view is right, it must admit that we have 
made, nevertheless, in 1776 and in 1812, 
some contributions to the history of England, 
which tories do not find much pleasure in re- 
membering.— Transcript. ‘ 
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GayThe Sd, Sth, Gth, 8th, 45d, 44th, 


45th, and 51st regiments and the 41th bat- | 
tery have been mustered out of service and | 


paid off. The 42d, 46th 49th and 52d are 
now being paid off. The rolls of the 4th, 
4&th and 
received by the paymasters, and the rolls of 
some of the companies of the 49th and 50th 
regiments are still wanting. All the regi- 
ments have been mustered out of service. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
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53d regiments have not yet been | 


it would be toodark to see them. He thinks there 
—enough only to keep the flagin its place. A 
small force like that could be secreted in the ruins 
A large 
force, however, would have little secarity within 
the fort against onr attack. 

In regard to probable results, we are informed 
that with Morris Island in the possession of Gen. 


| Gillmore, the harbor is thoroughly sealed against 


blockade runners. Even if they succeeded in en- 
tering the harbor they could be at once destroyed 
by the guns of Morris Island. The assertion of 
the English papers that the Sumter ran the block- 
ade at Charleston isa mistake. She entered at 
Wilmington, N. C. : 

There can be no doubt that in the course of a 


A Richmond | 
































wounded are Brig. Gens. Adams, Brown, Gregg, = Tea, we are told, grows wild in Pennsylvania. success; but Presidents Jackson, Taylor and Lin- | 


Raston, Clayborne and Benning, Major Gen. Hood, 
who was wounded, bas since died. j 

Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 22. The fight still goes on. | 
We have every confidence thatthe enemy will be 
driven from their present stand, Mission Ridge, 5 
or 8 miles from Chattanooga. In the three days | 
tight, the enemy was driven across Pea Vine Creek | 
and the West Ghickamauga, about 12 miles, to his | 
present position. 

The Whig editorially speaking of affairs about | 
Chattanooya, is quite desponiing. 

We are said to have taken half as many guns) 
and prisoners as are claimed by Bragg. The Louis- | 


, ville Journal has received information, which it | 


| the battlefield, in the rear of the centre. Gen. 


| and Longstreet. 


credits, thaton Monday night the right and left | 
wings of Gen. Rosecran’s army, rested on the bat- 
tle ground of Saturday and Sandey, and reinforce- 
ments, the number not stated, from Gen. Grant, 
via Decatur, were to have reached him on Tuesday, 
Gen. Rosecrans’ headquarters were 4 miles from 


Rosecrans was in good spirits, and hopeful of a. 
complete and decisive victory over Johnston, Bragg 
It is reported that A. P. Hillis in 


‘command of the rebel forces opposed to Gen. | 


' day, in front of Gen. Rosecrans. 


Rosecrans. 
* A special despatch from Nashville, dated noon, 
Sept. 23, says there was slight skirmishing yester- 
Otherwise all 
was quiet up to 2 o’clock, P.M. 





The country trembles to hear that Gen. Halleck | 


is about to resume his daties. During his sickness ! 


; all went well, but no sooner does he begin to issue 


; have ordered Gen. Meade to advance. 
| fear another fruitless campaign against Richmond. 


few days the batteries of Gen. Gillmore on Morris | 
| Meade’s army is undoubtedly moving upon Gor- | 


Island will be in readiness to throw a continuous 
fire of Greek shells upon the city, until it is utterly 
destroyed. Im order to take actual possession, 
however, it is necessary to remove the obstructions 
form the harbor, a matter of considerable difficul- 
ty. These being removed, there is not the slight- 
est doubt that the iron-clads, receiving the fire of 
the various rebel forts unharmed, could sail up to 
the wharves of the city. 

We find this despatch in the Richmond Whig of 


the 23d: 

Charleston, Sept. 22. The enemy’s activity on 
Morris Island, notwithstanding our fire continues 
unabated. He is building a covered way from 
Battery Gregz to Wagner. For two days past we 
have shelled his working parties with great vigor. 
Tpe cnemy is building a battery on Block Island. 





Lee and his army are 
There have been ru- 


The movements of Gen. 
still concealed in mystery. 


/ mors of the evacuation of Richmond, but they are 


The disaster of Gen. Rosecrans near Chattanoo- | 


ga, has been the great news of the week, and as 
misfortunes never come single, it has been accom- 
panied by the failure of Gen. Franklin’s Texas ex- 
pedition. Flying rumors announced the defeat of 
Rosecrans as early as the 18th, but they were pre- 
mature, for it was not til the 19th that the fight be- 
gan. The cnemy, on evacuating Chattanooga, re- 
tired to Lafayette, Geo., and massed a force there, 
taking possession of the gaps of Pigeon Mountain, 
directly in front of Gen. Thomas’ column. This 
increased by reinforcements 
In consequence 


force Was constantly 
from Buckner, Johaston and Lee. 
of this, Gen. Rosecrans was compelled to concen 
trate his forces, and finally to fall back on the 
Chichamauga Creek, covering Chattanooga. In 
this position he was attacked at 1l A. M. on the 
19th; the fight lasting till sunset. The heaviest 
fighting was on the left and the centre, where our 
troops were broken and forced to resreat, but final- 
ly the old line was restored by Gen. Palmer and 
Gen, Negiey. On the 20th the fight seems to have 
beep renewed, and Gen. Rosecrans fell back on 
The loss in wounded is reported 
heavy, but few killed; we have also lost some 
pmsoners. It was mainly an infantry attack. 

From the correspondents of the Cincinnati pa- 
pers, we get some details of the battle of Saturday, 
which may have been only a drawn battle after 
all. The Commercial, of that city, gives the fol- 
lowing account: 

The battle opened at 11 o'clock, in the vicinity 
of Widow Glen’s, on the road leading from McLa- 
more’s Cave to Chattanooga. The fighting soon 
became general, the rebels manceuvering their 
troops finely. Early in the action the rebels made 
an impetuous charge on the famous Loomis 
tery, and captured five out of the six gans belong- 
ing to it. Capt. Van Pelt, commanding the Bat- 
tery was taken prisoner. At 2 o’clock the contest 
was pertectly terrific, the roll of musketry being 
far more continuous and deafening than at Stone 
river. At 2.40 P. M., ourentire division was push- 
ed, broken and retreated in disorder. Col. Barnett 
planted a battery and soon checked the pursuing 
enemy, Who in turn were driven in disorder over 
the same ground. The division of Gen. Davis 
was then driven back by the rebels with heavy loss, 
and every gun of the &th Indiana regiment was 
captured, when Gen. Davis rallied his forces, and 
pushed the enemy back and retook the gans. Gen. 
Reynolds lost heavily, but stubbornly held his po- 
sition, driving the enemy, and never leaving his 
lines. Gen. Palmer, who was overwhelmed, failed 
to get off his whole battery, and two guns were 
lost. Wan Cleve, although fighting gallantly, lost 
ground, and being overpowered faded to regain 
his position. Our line was pressed severely and 
wavered. The rebels exultant over their apparent 
success made the air resound with cheers. They 
advanced along the whole line, and when within 
fire the musketry rolled from right to left, and un- 
til 5 o'clock was terrific. Gen. Rosecrans grew 
anxious, the woundel came pouring in, and the 
rebels kept steadily moving up to his headquarters. 
New forces were opposed to the rebels, and from 
this time until dark the battle raged with destrue- 
tive fury.’ At dusk, when the tiring had almost 
ceased, the rebels threw forward fresh troops anid 
engaged our right. The aetion again became gen- 
eral until long after dark, and raged with the 
greatest fury. The battle thus far has been a 
bloody one, and onr loss is very heavy. Rebel! 
prisoners say that sone of their regiments are al- 
most annihilated. Both armies occupy the same 
ground as when the action began. We have cap- 
tured several hundred prisoners—many of whom 
are from the east. We took ten guns and lost 
seven, 

The fight was renewed on Sunday, but with no 
decisive result. The loss on both sides is estimated 
at 30,000, but more authentic returns do not make 


Chattanooga. 


this probable. 


Gen. Franklia’s disaster was less serions, but on 
the other hand seems to have been more the result 
of mismanagement or miscalculation. We learn 
thatthe Texas Expedition started by three routes; 
one foree under Gen. Franklin to Sabine Pass, be- 
tween Texas and Louisiana, one under Gen. Wash- 
burn to Brashear City, and one under Gen. Herron 
to Simmsport near the Red river. 

Of the two latter parties we have no news, bat 
Gen, Franklin with his fleet, after losing two gun- 
boats at Sabine Pass, has returned to New Orleaus 
with a part of his forces, and left the rest at 
Brashear City. He found the Pass strongly forti- 
fled; his gunboats grounded and were easily cap- 
tured by the rebels. Why he did not land his for- 
ces, Which were superior in number, no doubt, to 
those of the enemy, does not appear. We shall 
wait with anxiety for farther news from New Or 
leans. Lt is to be observed that the first news came 
from the correspondent of the World, who is, we 

the same man that writes for the confed- 
erate Jndex at Londen; if so he is a traitor at heart, 
and would color his news unfavorably for us. 


believe, 


Phe seice of Charleston bas become of second- 
ary importartce so absorbing are the movements in 
the Sonth-west. The Mercury of the 1th says: 
Since the well managed and successfal repulse 
of the Yankee barges from Fort Sumter on Wed- 
nesday morning little has oceurred in this vicinity 
to vary the monotony of the sieve. From our 
own commanity and our sister cities we hear the 
praises of the brave spirits who hold the fert, and 


not probable, noris it thought that Lee will re- 
suine the offensive until he has secured a Victory 
in Tennessee or at Charleston. 

Gen. Meade’s army is not inactive, but precisely 
what it is doing, except to pursue guerillas we 
cannot say. It would seem to be now a good time 
to gain another of the parallels by which we ap- 


| proach Richmond, though hardly safe to march di- 


bate. 


| heavy loss to them and very little to us. 


| Rosecrans’s staff; Col. 


rectly upon that stronghold. Col. Lowell of the 
2nd cava ry has distinguished himself in encount- 
ers with the marauders about the Potomac and 
Rappahanock. 





The campaicns of Gen. Blunt in Arkansas and 
the Indian Territory have been among the most 
brilliant of the war. With less than 5000 men he 
has driven a much larger force of rebels out ofa 
territory as large as New England, and now threat- 
ens Texas from the North. He deserves to have 


' 40,000. 


He is said to | 
If so we. 


orders than our calamities begin. 


The Evening Post’s Washington letter says Gen. | 


donsville, and it would surprise no one here, if a- 
battle were to be fought between him and Lee be- | 
fore Sunday. The latter’s strength cannot be over | 





Advices from Washington represent that the at- 


' titude of France towards us is by no means so war- | 


' like as the English papers would have us believe. 


The pamphiet of M. Chevalier is said to be not 
even “‘semi-official,” and some people wish us to, 
agree with Mr. Seward in still ascribing honora- 
bie motives of the Emperor. We are surprised 
that any respectable newspaper should publish 
such trash. The Emperor, of course, will go no 
farther than he thinks prudence will permit, but , 


' there is no doubt that he is entirely committed to 


his force increased, for he is one of the best sol- | 


diers we have. Helas issued an address to the 
people of western Arkansas, in which he assures 
them that Federal occupation is permanent, the 
whole of the Indian Territory and western Arkan- 
sas being under the control of our forces, and all 
the rebels troops having been driven bevond the 
Red River, followed by the most auxious rebel cit- 
izens, he feels assured of the love ¢nd attachment 
for the Union now evinced in western Arkansas. 
The joy manifested at the appearance of his troops, 
the reports of the delegations which have visited 
him from the interior of southern Arkansas, and 
the arrival of hundreds of refugees to enlist in the 
army, give the assurance of the fact. 

He feclingly alludes to the persecution of the 
Union men and closes the address as follows: 
“Many applications have been made by citizens for 
safeguards. None will be issued. The best safe- 
guard you can have is the American flag unfurled 
over your premises, and if you deport yourselves 
as good loyal citizens your conduct must be your 


safeguard.” 





Gen. Burnside is said to be marching down tu 
the support of Rosecrans, who is strongly in- 
trenched in Chattanooga. We hope the Union 
men of East Tennessee will now rush to arms and 
defend what we have conquered for them. 

The battle on the 19th resulted well for us, we 
having held our own as established on the left and 
concentraf@u our forces during the day, and on 
Sunday morning we held a handsome line, with 
our right on a ridge of hills, and our left protected 
by rude works of logs thrown up during the night. 
Onr left rested on the east side of Rossville and 
Lafayette, about four miles south of Rossville. 

In the fight of the 19th we lost about 600 killed 
and 2000 wounded, and were ahead thfee pieces of 
artillery, and the men were in splendid spirits. 

The engagement was resumed at 6 o'clock on 
the morning of the 20th by an attemptof the 
rebels to storm Gen. Thomas’s left and front. 
They were severely repulsed several times with 
Our 
Our killed will reach 1200, our wounded will 
amount to 7000; most of them have slight wounds. 

Among the officers killed are Gen. Lyttle, 
Col. commanding brigade, and Col. Keyes and 
Col. Bartlett of the 131st Hlinois. 

Among the wounded are Gen. Morton, of Gen. 
Coxster, 4th Kentucky; 


Col. Frank House, 98th Hlinois; Lieut. Col. Mudge 


1ith Michigan; Lieut. Col. Hunt, 4th Kentucky; 
Col. Bradley, Commanding Brigade in Sheridan’s 
Division; Col. Charles Anderson, 5th Ohio; Major 
Wildman, 18th Kentucky; Lieut. Col. Trip, 6th 
Indiana; Lieut. Col. Bryan, 75th, Indiana; Col. 
Armstrong, 88d Ohio; Major Johnston, 22d Illi- 
nois; Lieut. Col. Maxwell, 2d Ohio, all slightly 
wounded. 

Lieut. Col. Vaughn, 7th Kentucky; Col. Stan- 
ley, 18th Ohio: Major Dawson, 19th infantry, were 
all slightly wounded. Gen. John H. King is re- 
ported wounded and a prisoner. We have cap” 
tured Gen. Adams of Texas and 1300 of his men. 

The general summing up is, that after two days 
of severe fighting, in which Gen. Rosecrans with 
greatly inferior forces bure the shock the armies of 
Bragg and Jolnsten, part of Lee's army and all 
Pembertou’s scattered troops that could be gath- 


‘ered together, he deemed it prudent to fall back 


of tts gallant commander, Major Stephen Elliott, ; 


who was selected for his soldierly qualities to com- 
mand the fort upon the withdrawal of the artillery 
and the substitution of an infantry garrison last 
Friday night. This repulse of the barges adds to 
his well won reputation. 

The enemy have been chiefly emplovel in throw - 
ing up works at Cummings’ Point, in strengthen- 
ing and repairing Battery Wagner, and in making 
alterations and additions to their batteries in the 
interior of the island—among other things in cut- 
ting embrasures ina battery on Beacon Hill. In 
these operations they display their usual unques- 
tionable energy; and their progress is stealy, in 
spite of the fire under which they are compeiled to 
toil for the most part of the time. In the mean- 
while their bateries have been perfectly silent, 
though ours, as we have already hinted, have not 
been altogether idle. : 

Phe fleet remaing inactive, and is probably stil! 
engage! in tinkering the damaged sides of some 
of its vessels. The lronsides was scen yesterday 
lying very close to Battery Gregg. 

On the Lith Gen. Gilmore issued an order con- 
gratulating his mer on the reduction of Fort Sum- 


ter, and the capture of Wagner and Gregg, and , 


upon Chattanooga, which he did in good order. 

Atlast accounts we had established communi- 
cation with the cavalry of Gen. Burnside, who is 
severely censured for not having arrived earlier. 

Two of Gen. Rosecrans’s divisions are reported 
not to have behaved very well. It is believed that 
Rosecrans will soon be pat ina position to enable 
him to resume the offensive. 

There is no doabt that Rosecrans has fallen back 
to Chattanooga which is 151 miles from Nashville, 
i382 trom Savannah, 447 from Charleston and 610 
from Washington. I: is situated on the left bank 
of the Teneessee river, at the North terminus of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad, at the Eastern 
termination of the Nashville and Chattanoga rail- 


road, and on the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road. 
Coafidence is felt that upon the junction of 


Burnside with Rosecrans the enemy would be bad- 
ly beaten and compelied to fall back on Rome and 
Atlanta. 

The rebels do not claim a decisive victory over 
Rosecrans. The Richmond Despatch of the 22d con- 
tains the following: 


Chiekrm, Sept. 20. After two days’ hard fight- 
ing, we have driven the enemy after a desperate 
resistance from several positions, but he still con- 
tronts us. 

The losses are heavy on both sides, especially so 
in our oftieers. We have taken 20 pieces of artik- 
lery and 2800 prisoners. 

(Signed) 
To Gey. Cooper. 

The Richmond Whig of the 234, reports three 
days hand fighting in Northern Georgia, with heavy 
loss on both sides. The rebel loss is 5000 inclad- 
ing many valuable officers. Among the killed are 
Brig. Gen. Paxton Smith, of Tenn., Brig. Gen. 
Wolford, of Ga., Brig. Gens. Waltham. of Miss., 


Braxtow Brace. 


and Brig. Gens. Helms and Deshler. Among the , York banks $51,014,411. 


his project of French aggrandizement in Mexico, 
and if in pursuing this he can help the Southern 
confederacy he will do so, not otherwise. That 
he would refuse Texas, if he could get it, we will | 
never believe, nor that the English are wise in their 
tacit approval of what he is doing in Mexico. 





What can our neighbor of the Advertiser mean | 
by the following mysterious announcement whieh 
appeared on Tuesday? Our authority in the mat-— 
ter was a member of the Staite Government, which | 
is quite as likely to be infallible as the .1dver- 
tiser. 

The State Loan.—For the relief of one or two 
anxious contemporaries we have to say that the 
incorrect announcement of the bounty fand loan 
as a thirty years loan, did not originate with the 
Daily Adrertiser. 

The same paper pays a deserved compliment to 
Mr. E. L. Pierce, the successor of Dr. Stone in the 
Collectorship of the Third District. 





We have elsewhere spoken of the position of af- 
fairs in Tennessee. A Nashville correspondent of 


| the Traveller writes under date of Sept. 16: 


Thad occasion to call officially on Gov. Andy 
Johnson yesterday. He entered into a thoroughly 
logical discussion as to the presence of free labor 


‘in the slave States, and said he was firmly con- 


vinced that slave labor was not necessary. <As I 


; was leaving his room he remarked to me “Send 


out your New England people; infuse into this 
State the energy that has built up a Lowell, a Law- 
rence and a Manchester. We have here everything 
to invite the ski!l and ambition of man; mineral | 
resources, hardly unsurpassed, agricultural — re- 
sources equal to any State; all we want is the 
men.” Lasked him for his autograph. He wrote 
“Treason must be made odious and traitors pun- 
ished.” Let Tennessee be under the political guid- 
ance of such menas Andy Johnson, and she will 
soon take her place among the wealth and pop- 
ulous States of the country. 





By the /ecla we have European news to the 9th: 
The London Morning Post, in a short article 
respecting the two iron-clads building at Liverpoo 
Says: 

“There is now, we believe, little doubt that un- 
der the term of the Foreign Enlistment act they 
are to be detained by our Government. The alle- 
gation against them is that they are fitted out for 
the purpose of carrying on hostilities against the 
United Stares. On the other hand it is contended 
that they ‘vere built by order of a French house 
for the late Pacha of Egypt, who gave the firm a 
commission for the Joan of a large sum of 
money in Franee, and for the construction of two 
steam rams in England. The money was duly 
loaned and received in Egypt. The vessels were 
in course of construction when the Pacha died, and 
his successor repudiates that part of the contract. 
What the French house intends to do with them is 
not known. The accusation is that they are in 
tended for war with a friendly power. } 

They will consequently be detained, and a court 
of law will determine whether, under the terms of- 


' the act, the detention is legal, or whether the own- 


ers can recover them from the hands of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

The Union Emancipation Society have ad- 
dressed a memorial to Earl Russell on the subject, 
similar to that of the Emancipation Society, urg- 
ing a prompt investigatton. 

The news that the rebel government has resolved 
to call out negroes, is received with distrust, and 
some regard it, if true, as a confession of weakness 
by the South, others asa masterly stroke of pol-_ 
icy. 

The Daily News says it will prove conclusively, 
not only that the confederate cause is hopeless, but 
that the leaders know it to be so. 

The Morning Post jooks on it as a master piece 
of policy, giving at once immense reinforcements 
and exercising an advantageous moral influence in 
Europe. 

Assertions are put forth that the Grand Duke 
Maximilian accepts the Mexican crown. An offi- 
cial Vienna paper represents the matter as still un- 
decided. 

The French pamphlet referred to recently is 
said to have been issued at the at the expense of 
Erlanger, the rebel Joan contractor, to bolster up 
that speculation. 

French ministertal 
daily. 

The Polish question was unchanged. Itis ru- 
mored that the proffered reforms will prove unim 
portant and unsatisfactory. 

By the China we have news to the 13th, of great 
importance. 

The Florida has been detained at Brest to satisfy | 
French claims. 

It is positively asserted that Maximilian accepts 
the Mexican crown. 

Ear! Russell has given written assurance to Mr. 
Adams that the steam rams in the Mersey should 
not be allowed to depart. The pnblic journals con- 
firm this 

The Shipping Gazette says it can only be done 
by stretch of authority. 

Application was made to the Marseilles tribunal 
of commerce, by the owners of some cargo in the 
ship W. B. Nash, for authorization to seize the 
Fiorida at Brest, until the claim for 100,000 francs 
is settled. The authorization was granted. 

Slidell has gone to Brest to arrange the affair. 

A Paris letter asserts that a legal decision will be 
adverse to the claim. 

Count Montholon is about to leave Paris for his 
new diplomatic post in Mexico. 

It is reported that Lower California is to be ced- 
ed to France. 

The Times thinks there is no danger of any 
trouble from the manner in which the American 
Government will rezard the proceedings. 

La France and La Presse editorially approve 
the Southern project of calling out negroes. 

The corresponient of the N. Y. Herald confirms 
the good news about the rebel rams, which are de- 
tained until a legal decision can be obtained. 
This war is averted fora time, but the danger of 
it still continues, so long as England co:.tains a 
strong party favorable to the South. ! 

aR se j 

Gold rose on Monday to 141, but now stands at 

137. The Boston Banks hold $7,505,358; the New 


councils occurred almost 


1860. 


| The Gommonwealth. 


The authority for this statementgs |Dr. Spenser 
Bonsall, who has explored the State. 

Dr. Bonsall is a gentleman of good reputation 
who for six years held the position of Scperin- 
tendent and Chief Manager upon the lands in In- 
dia of the Assam Tea Company of Calcutta and 
London. He wrote the Essay on Tea Culture, pub- 
lished in the United States Patent Office Report! for 
He says that the tea plant certainly grows 
in Pennsylvania. “It grows indigenously in 
the greatest luxuriance and abundance, in the 
places that I have visited, limited, however, to 
those localities which afford the peculiar soil in- 
dispensable to it, as is the case in China, Assam, 
and Japan.” The character of the plant differs 
somewha} from the Chinese variety, but the dif- 
ference is not greater than might be expected from 


| the difference of climate.and soil of the two conn- 
| tries. 
| the varieties from which the best teais made in 


The leaf is almost identical with some of 


| Assam; and Dr. Bonsall expresses his belief that 
' tea equal to any that is brought from China to this 


country, could be made from this plant. He thinks 
that the specimens of both black and green teas 
that have been prepared from it, will bear favora- 
ble comparison with imported teas; and their are 
pearance and quality will be improved as the man- 
ipulators become more expert, the present process- 


' es being rude. 


The editor of the Traveller has drunk this tea, 
and declares it good but “herby.” 





Chaplain James writes from Roanoke Island that 
his negro colony is large and thriving, containing 


' eleven or twelve hundred freedmen, who are indus- 


trious and happy. 





The New Hampshire Gazette and Chronicle, the 
oldest paper in New England, published daily and 
weekly at Portsmouth, gives us the following 
“first rate notice’ It is pleasant to be commended 


| by oar seniors, and the Gazette is now in its sec- 


ond century. 

The Manchester Union states that “the Boston 
Commonwealth, a sheet which has been published 
a year or two under the auspices of Charles Sum- 
ner, is dead.” Nevertheless, the Commonicealth 
comes regularly. and for a dead paper is remarka- 
bly well printed, and ably edited. Some of the 
best writers in New England are among its con- 
tributors, and the principles which it advocates are 
rapidly gaining ground. Its literature is of a high 
order. 

It is a mistake, as we have often said, to speak 
of the Commeniealth as ‘‘under the auspices of 
Charles Sumner.” Mr. Sumner has no more to- 
do with our paper than any other reader of it. 





Thurlow Weed is tired of his democratic allies 
and since the Maine election believes that ‘‘factious 
Opposition, party fault-finding, and above all, 


| ‘Copperhead’ exhibitions, will neither end the 


war, restore the Union, or enable the democratic 


_ party to elect a President.” 


So he will not favor the Seymour faction in New 
York this year, as he did last, we suppose. Hedis- 
parages the draft, and proposes, eulistment ‘for 
two years or for during the war,” as a panacea for 
our troubles, because he enlisted so in 1814, though 
he never took the field under that enlistment. No 
wonder this was the ‘‘most popular form of en- 
listment,”’ if it involved no service. He closes his 
epistle by graciously approving the President’s 
Proclamation concerning the habeas corpus. This 
will be good news to Mr. Lincoln. Seriously, ‘‘T. 
W.” isa man who thinks a civil war can be man- 
aged like a caucus, and who will never learn his 


mistake, nor cease to patronize the real directors of | 


our affairs. 


A letter of Franklin Pierce to Jefferson Davis, 
dated January 6th 1860, appears in the Concord 
(N. H.) Democrat, in good season to be compared 
with certain compliments to the writer in Mr. 
Hawthorne’s new book. Read it, and sce how a 
“patriot” can express himself. 

The last resort of the meanness which tried to 
prevent our Government from enlisting colored 
nen to fight for it, is shown in the difference in 


wages between black and white soldiers, the white | 
Goy., | 

Andrew has been trying, but thus far without suc- | 
| cese, to get this odious disiinction removed. 
The country wil | 
Should fur- | 
| ther legislation be needed, the next Congress will 


receiving $L3 a month, the black but $10. 
Let 
our colored soldiers be patient. 


soon do them justice in every point. 


no doubt pass the required law. 


We observe that Secretary Stanton is acting ina. 


very questtonable manner concerning the slaves of 
Maryland, whom he enlists in the army, and pays 


as a substitute, to the master. If this is done with 


the consent of the slave, and if it frees him for- 


ever, very well, Dut if any claim on the slave shall 


hereafter be made, as Reverdy Johnson hints there 


may be, it puts the Government in the very unen- 
viable attitude of a great slave-broker. Let each 
master give a deed of manumfssion to such sol- 


diers, and it will be all right. 
| 


Letters from Major Stearns speak very hopefully 
of the prospect for recruiting colored soldiers in 
Tennessee.. He reached Nashville on the 4th inst., 
on the 6th set out for Gen. Rosecrans headquarters, 
which he reached on the 8th. After spending half 
a day with the General, and obtaining full powers 
from him, Major Stearns returned to Nashville, 
where he is now organizing his work for the State, 
We trust the battle near Chattanooga, will not in- 
terrupt his operations which promise to be very 
important. 








Kansas papers come to us breathing out threat- | 
ening and slaughter against Missouri conserva- | 


tives for the massacre at Lawrence. There is a 
fearful excitement, and, as is usual at such times, 
the worst men make themselves prominent. The 


speeches at Paola cannot be read with any pleasure | 


by men in their sober senses. As for Col. Jennison, 
brave as he is, we believe him a curse to Kansas. 
But the blame after all falls chiefly on other shoul- 
ders. Gen. Schofield still commands in those 
parts. 





Judge Betts of New York who condemned the 
Peterhoff, and so had exactly eleven falschoods 
told about him by Charles Mackay, (the Adver- 
tiser has counted them up,)—Judge Betts has af 
firmed the powcr of the President to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus. This will entitle the Lon- 
don Times to declare that he has but one eye, that 
bis father was hung for forgery that he is a part- 
ner of Judge McCunn, or any other scurrility that 
its “splendid. bile’ can suggest. The truth is that 
Judge Betts isa magistrate whose character adds 
weight to all his decisions. 





The Republican State Convention met at Worces- 


| ter yesterday, and of course renominated Gov. Ang, 


drew, who will be elected by a large majority in a 
small vote. As we write, the other proceedings of 
the Convention have not reached us. Gov. Bout- 
well is understood to have drawn up the resolu- 
tions, which are not silent on the great question of 
reconstruction. 


THE DEMOORATIO PARTY ; ITS 
GROWTH AND DECAY. 


1.—ANEREW JACKSON AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

If Carlyle were to search the American annals 
for a representative of his natural ruler, the 
“Konning, King, or Able-man,”’ he would find in 
Andrew Jackson one after his own heart. Very 
far from a great statesman, not eyeu a clever poli- 
ician, and owing his exagzerated military reputa- 
tion chiefly to the ignorance and inexperience of 
the community, an audacions will carried this 
rough soldier in triumph throuzh all the perplexi- 
ties of a stormy administration, and made him the 
most popular man in the “generation. Prejudiced, 
obstinate, blundering, high-tempered, but withal 
turned with n finger by any one who understood 
his “‘molles oditus et tempora,’’ he owed the mar- 
vellous success of his career, to his fiery cnergy, 
and his unimpeached honesty,—two qaalitics 
which whether actual or supposed, will always 
gain popular fafor. [t is an atrocious slander upon 
human natare to say that such or such a man fails 
to succeed “because he is honest.” Honesty is of- 
ten joined with cowardice, oftener still with want 
of tact; and either of these defects ruins a public 
man. One who has courage and tact without hon- 


 esty, may win a certain factitious and second-rate | 


SO NENC Sane ARE aA tenga aes lesen 


coln, are brilliant proofs that integrity and firmness 
are the qualities which the people really demand. 
The issue has shown in the former instance, how 
grievous a mistake it is to suppose that these are 
all that is needed. 

As a prompt and vigorous executive officer, no 
American president has equalled Gen. Jackson. 

, Whether it was dissensions in his Cabinet, asper- 
sions upon Mrs. Eaton, South Carolina nullification, 
the French Chambers, or the United States Bank, 
there was the same unyielding determination, 
which disregarded the writ of habeas corpus in 
New Orleans, and hanged Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister in Florida. It is for an hour of such an 
Andrew Jackson as this, that the wish is so often 
uttered—an Andrew Jackson, who would have 
crashed treason in 1860, as he did its no less for; 

| midable beginnings in 1832. All honor to his 
memory. 

As a statesman, he deserves less praise. It is to 
be sure, not strictly correct to call him the founder 
of the democratic party, and thus lay upon him 
the responsibility of that policy which has held 
sway with few intervals for thirty years. Ile was 
too wilful to belong to any party but the party of 
Andrew Jackson. 
both “‘ins” and ‘‘outs” formed motley and hetero- 
geneous factions, according as they happened to 

| favor or oppose him; it was a period of transition. 

‘It was not until his magnetic personality was re- 

| moved from the sphere of active public life, that 
parties could take definite and permanent shape. 
If any man founded the democratic party, it was 
| Martin Van Buren; but it was not one man, it was 
|@ group of men—Van Buren, Kendall, Blair, 
| Wright, Woodbury, Benton and others. 

Still, Gen. Jackson’s conneg¢ction with the party 

| is more than an accident. Although he was not 


| the man to found a permanent party organization, | 


, he was an excellent central point for one to gather 
‘about, partly from his personal prestige, partly 
{from the heartiness of his faith in the theories 
| of Democracy which prevailed just then, and from 
| which the party took its name and character. 
' His administration coincides, whether by accident 
| Or as a partial cause, with one of those great tidal 
| waves of pupalar sentiment which mark a genera- 
| tion nowand then. The long period of peace aad 
prosperity, and the case with which the wheels of 
| Government seemed to run of themselves, natural- 
| lv enough suggested the notion, that experience 
| and ability were not needed in their management, 
| and that they could not break down, in whatever 
hands they might be placed. Then there set in a 
flood of radical theories of democracy which for a 
| while carried all before it, culminating ten or 
/ twelve years later.* The New York Constitu- 
; tional Convention in 18146, marks its highest 
point; that of Massachusetts, in 1853, whose la- 
! bors were rejected by the people, its beginning to 
j ebb, 
| Mr. Hoffman, who is strangely ignored by the 
New Cyclopaedia, is thus described in a private 
letter: 
“T remember him very well, as he appeared in the 
| winter of 1843-4. A slender, slightly stouping figure, 
a little angular, a face sharrly marked, with some- 
what angular outlines, deep-set, glowing eyes, 
| restless and full of expression, hair that had been 
very dark, but now somewhat grizzled, worn very 


| 


long, almost touching his shoulders, and when he 


was excited. in debate or conversation falling often 
across his face, and then tossed aside by a nervous 
impatient motion of his hand—he impressed me 
more than any other man has ever done as the 
beau ideal of an enthusiast who might perchance 
become a fanatic. 

Ile was a most ready and able debater, and had 


| bering all that bad fallen from his antagonist’s 

lips concerning the matter in debate, and all the 
| accompanying circumstances, which, added to his 
unsparing severity, made him much dreaded, and 
often won him the resentment of those who were 
his antagonists. 

His great ability and positive character, early 
made him a leader in the party, and his fame and 
influence reached its height about the time that the 
last Conveution to revise the Constitution of this 
State [New York,] was engaged in its labors. He 
was probably the most prominent man in it, and 
his ideas are very strongly stamped on those parts 
of it which relate to the tinancial business of the 
| State. L think, too, that he had a very important 
share in effecting the change from an appointed’ to 
an elective judiciary. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of Michacl 
Hotiman’s mind, was its perfect self-dependence. 
No chicanery or double dealing could be tolerated 
in an instant. It was all stand-up work by main 
force. Nothing disgusted him like stealing from the 
publie crib. He would not accept a copy of the 
Natural History of the State, which had been 
, voted to the members by our Legislature, but 
brought it back the next session with his baggage, 
and restored it to the State,” 


Michael Hoffman of New York, was perhaps the , 


the $300 which would naturally go to the soldier ™#stet spirit of this radical movement; and its | 


success in that State was so complete, that Mr. 
Seward is the only eminent New York Statesman 
for a generation past, who is not identified with 
it. ; 

Il.—RADICAL DEMOCRACY, 


If we compare this Jéadical or Theoretical De- | 


mocracy (as it may be called) with the Jructical 
Demoeracy which prevails in New England, we 
find that while it lacks the fundameatal principle 
of the latter—the direct administration of local af- 
fairs by local assemblies,—it attempts to supply the 
place of this by giving to these same local assem- 
blies the management, so far as possible, of the 
great centralized affairs of the nation. Analyzing 
it, we find that it consists of two parts,—botb hon- 
est and plausible, but both false and harmful, 
which we may call its nature and principle, ‘There 
is this difference” says Montesquieu, ‘between the 


| nature is that which makes it what it is; and its 
| principle, that which inspires its action. The one 
sions which set it in motion.” [Esprit des Lois, 
Book IIL. Chap. I.} 
| The nature, or intellectual basis of Radical De: 
mocracy, isthe theory that all men, simply by 
| Virtue of their humanity, have an equal right to a 
| participation in public affairs; not recognizing 
| that the elective franchise is as well a trust as a 
right. This theory it follows out so intrepidly and 
logically, that it does not even shrink from en- 
trusting all public interests to the management ot 
| the worst classes of the community, as is actually 
done in New York city. Going still further, it as- 
sumes it to be an essential feature of democracy 
that the people, as thus defined, shall theinselve- 
tr n a‘tall public affairs, that canin any way b 
brought within their scope. How vague and inac 
curate these notions of popular action are, appears 
from the indifference manifested in practice, to 
those township institutions which are the most 
natural of all forms of democratic adminis- 
tration and which are justly considered by De 
Tocqueville to lie at the very foundation of 
our Republican government. Perhaps it is not 
strange that in the complex political systems 
| of modern times, and especially in our great 
federal republic, the laws of democratic ac- 
tion, which were so simple in the ancien 
republics, should be misunderstood and mis tp- 
plied. But the true doctrine is not only perfectly 
simple, but of the highest practical importance. 
_ Whatever belongs to the immediate interest of a 
locality, should be transacted by the people of that 
locality in pablic assembly; as in the New Eng- 
land towns. Beyond this, pare democracy is im 
; possible, and the principle of representation comes 
in. The people are competent to choose their rep 
resentatives, which they do of course with refer 
ence to their general policy of political action. 
but they are not competent to any further or mor 
direct participation in public affairs, and mus 
leave all details to be decided by their representa 
tives, from considerations of which they themselve> 
know nothing. 





Mr. Sewarp’s Wark Poticy.—A Washington 
Correspondent of the New York World says: 

Mr. Seward, seeing that Mr. Chase, the Secri - 
tary of the Treasury has great strength in tl 
country for the next presidency, and that moreove + 
there are too manv military men of note to allow 
the selection of any one of them as a candidate 
now favors the re-election of Mr. Lincoln. England 


has been warned that persistence in her policy ot | 


furnishing ships, eté., would be taken by this coun- 
try as a casus belli. If she persists, the next thin: 
is war, and ander the pressure of war with a first 

rate power, it is believed that the coantry will pa 
tiently, if not gladly, acquiesce in the plan of am 

nesty to the rebels which is understood to be favore: | 
by Mr. Lincoin and Mr. Seward, and indeed by :; 
majority of the cabinet, while it is expected tha 

meantime the people will be unwilling to chany : 
rulers in the commencement of a foreign war. 
Whenee the re-election of Mr. Lincoln is looked for. 


As long as he was President, | 


in very high perfection that rare quality of remem- 4 


nature and the principle of a government, that its | 


is its peculiar stracture, the other the human pas- | 
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Witty Jerr. Davis aru THE Staves?—The 
| Washington correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune says: 

“The military operations of the last fortnight 





| SPEECHES, LECTURES, AND LETTERS, 


RY 
WENDELL PHILLIPS? 


have not been favorable to the promulgation | 


of the national measure, which was to declare the | 


arming and emancipation of 400,000 blacks, and 
incorporate them in the ranks of the Rebel army. 


It scems that the Government is not yet quite ready | 


to handle this delicate question. [t prefers to 
leave it to the States which are supporting its views, 
and helping it in realization of the plan. For in- 


stance, the Alabama Legislature has recently | 
a resolution—26 against 12—for the enlist- | 


passed 
ment of the slaves in the army, and it is expected 
| that the State of Mississippi, in which that question 
is discussed by the local papers, will do the same. 
Beauregard at Charleston, and Lee in Virginia, are 
receiving and arming all the blacks offered to them 
by the misguided patriotism of some planters, and 
when such patriotism is lukewarm, impressment is 
applied to the unfortunate race with a readiness 


* not always free from violence. 


You will see by these facts, which are of public 
notoriety thatif the arming of negroes has not yet 
assumed the shape of a national measure, it is 
practically carried out in several States without 
any protest, and as aninevitable necessity. In this 
way public cantion is becoming gradually accus- 
tomed toa change in the social position of the 
blacks, and is paying the way for one still greater. 


—t Doe > 


to the Liberator the following extract from a let- 
ter written by an eminent lawyer who is a mem- 
ber of the new Congress: 

“In answer to your question I say, the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamation 
by the people and oar Federal Courts. 
we are to have the fight with the pro-slavery hosts 
when the war of arms is ended; and we should 
be very ailve getting ready. There is danger, and 
| we must sound the alarm at once. [am doing it 
here. We must not allow the politicians to per- 
suade the President to make himself a liar before 
God and the world; and if all earnest and true 
men will be diligent and faithful, there is no dan- 
yer. 


Tur AMBULANCE ConTROVERSY between Dr 
Bowditch and Senator Wilson, seems to us very 
happily summed up in the following paragraph 
from the Liberator: 

We see no occasion for personal or partizan feel- 
ings in this discussion. No one can doubt the hu- 
mane regard of Henry Wilson for all the soldiers 
wounded in the service and freedom of their coun- 
try, and Dr. Bowditch isto be highly commended 
' for his philanthropic desires and efforts to secure 
the best possible treatment for all who are stricken 
down upon the bartle-field. But it is evident from 
the facts in the case, as presented by Mr. Wilson 
from ofticial sources, that there is and has been a 
much better ambulance system ih operation than 
the original letter of Dr. Bowditch recognized. 








~ MARRIED. 


William L. Lovell and Miss Sarah E. Savage, both 
of Boston; Col. Henry W. Fuller, of Concord, N. 
H., and Miss Lizzie G., daughter of Mr. Laban S. 
Beecher of Roxbury. 

In Chelsea 17th inst., Mr. Frank If. Farnsworth 


of Waltham, and S. Maria, daughter of the late. 


Moses Underwood of Lincoln. 

In Belfast, Me., 16th inst., Mr. Charles Jackson 
of Nassau, N. P., and Miss Emily F., daughter of 
Capt. A. J. Ross of Belfast. 


: - DIED. 











In South Boston f0th inst., Leon Garfield, young- 
est son of William IH. and Sarah FE. Conway, five 
months. _ 

In Charlestown 20th inst., William P. Jr., son of 
' Wili4m P. and Annie Clarke, 7 months. 

In Cambridgeport 20th inst., George William, 
only child of William K. and Amy Jane Banvard, 
15 months. 

In Brighton 2lst inst., Mrs. Catherine, wife of 
George H. Howe, and daughter of the late Peter 
Field of New York. 

In Newtonville 18th inst., Mrs. Lucretia Marcy, 
8. 

In Lynn L5th inst., Henry MeHurh, 
John Albree, 69; 18th, Mrs. Hattic N., wife of 

| William Noyes, 22. 


late Mr. John L. Hammond, 79 years 6 mos. 


In Danvers 17th inst., Michacl Lynch, 32 years 6 , 


months. 

In Haverhill 13th inst., Daniel Woodward, 86; 
14th, Mrs. Betsy Kimball, 83@ears 6 mhs. 

In Worcester 48ih inst., William T. Burbank, 54 
years 4 mos. 

In Carlisle 19th inst., Mrs. Mary, widow of the 
| late William Wilkins, 66. 

In Alton, [l., 20th ult-- Edward Walker, former- 
ly of Boston, 45." 





AN ADVANCED CLASS IN FRENCH FOR 
£ LADIES, begins on Tugespay, Oct. 6, at 3 P. 
M.,at No. 2 River street, foot of Mount Vernon 
| street. 
; Other classes are forming. 
FERDINAND BOCHER, 
Instructor in French at Harvard College, 





4—2 Boston Latin School, ete. 
| | camaeaaeee: FRATERNITY LECTURES. 
| SIXTH SERIES. 
AT THE 
| ‘Tremont Temple. 
OPENING ADDRESS 
By HON. GEORGE 8S, BOUTWELL, 

ON 


Tuesday Evening, October 27, 1863. 


NINGS by— 
Nov. 3, 1863—OLiver WeNDELL HOLMEs. 


Noy. 10, 1863—To be announced. 

Nov. 17, 18683—Henry Warp BEECHER. 
Nov. 24, 1853—CuaRLes SUMNER. 

Dec. 1, 1863—-RALPH WaLpbo EMERSON. 
Dee. 8, 1853—Epwin H. Cuapin. 

Dee. 15, 1863—Octavius B. FRoTHINGHamM. 
Dec. 22, 1863—GrorGe WILLIAM CuRrTIS, 
Dec. 29, 1863—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Jan. 5, 1864—Jaconp M. Maxnina. 





Tickets (admitting the Bearer and Lady) to the 
Course, at $2 each, may be obtained at Oliver Dit- 


son and Co.’s, 277 Washington sireet; Ticknor and ' 


Fields’, 135 Washington street: John C. Haynes 
and Co.’s, 33 Court street; and at John S. Rogers’, 
1077 Washington street. tf—4 


ee SOUTH 


‘IN THE 


Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
are a hondred thousand and more who unwil- 
lingiy labor for the support of the rebel- 
lion. The government is prepared to arm these 
men and place them where they can do much for 
themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- 
ipg for the regular army was adopted for a small 
force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- 

tions of patriotic citizens. These agencies will be 
solely for co-operation with the government for the 
more rapid advancement of the recruiting service ; 
for obtaining acclimated men fr the increase of the 
army, by the use of such means as will induce 
them to offer themselves to the government. The 
committee will undertake nothing which is not 
sanctioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 
of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 
ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 
this object, and they request that those who will 
take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, 
Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 

J. M. FORBES, 

A. A. LAWRENCE, 

MARTIN BRIMMER, 

THOMAS RUSSELL, 

J. H. STEPHENSON, 

P LE BARON RUSSELL, 
Executive Committee. 





a eee : 
| U. 8S. 5-20°S 
| FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 
M. BOLLES AND COMPANY, 
No. 90 State street, 


Tur Rigut Spirit.—Henry C. Wright sends 


is law, and must be so held | 
On this | 


In this city 19th inst., Mr. Charles H. Brown and , 
Miss Aurora Menzicoff, both of Boston; L6th, Mr. : 


55; 17th, . 


In Salem 17th inst., Mrs. Judith C., widow of the | 


To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVE- | 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 





In One Volume, Crown Octavo. pp. 570. * 





Three editions of this classical work are issued. The Li- 
brary Edition is printed on clear new type, and fine tinted 
linen paper; bound in rich English green and maroon vel- 
lum-cloth ; with an illuminated title, and illustrated with 
an excellent portrait of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by H. Wright 
Smith. Gotten upat the Cambridge University Press, it is 

presented as a choice sample of American workmanship, 
and will challenge the most fastidious criticism as a spect- 
men of book-manufacture. 

| The Boston Post characterizes it as ‘‘a luxurious style of 

book-making.”’ Price $225. This edition will be sold by 

Agents only, until the first of January next. 

The Trade Edition is printed from the same type, but on 
ordinary paper, with the portrait in cheaper style, aud 
bound in common eloth. Price $1 50. 

The People's edition ison thin paper, but without a por- 

trait, and in paper covers. Price $1. 

This volume has been revised by Mr. Phillips himself, and 
contains about one-half of his published speeches that have 
been reported during the last ten years. It is the only col- 
lection of his speeches extant. 

Mr. Phillips and his Critics. 
No. 3. 
THE EXETER NEWS LETTER. 

This bold frontierman in the path of reform has been in 
| the field about one-fourth of a century. His blows have 
been quick and executive, his aim has been firm and sure, 
not profitless and quivering. It will be twenty-five years 
| in December next, since he first opened his flashing battery 
_ and threw his logical shot at the hydra-headed monster, 

Stavery, from that Cradle of Liberty, Faneufl Hall. His 
| audience was small, although the crowd was large, and it 
has been uniformly his fortune, until the opening of this 
civil war, for none are so deafas those who will not hear. 
| At length after years of unremitting toil, he gained the ear 
of the Nation, which was surprised that he spoke TRuTH. 
At no other time nntil 1861 could he haye been heard, and 
| not then had we not been as one logt, bewildered, and ‘“‘ery- 
ing in the wilderness."’ A call was made for his former 
speeches and lectures, which has been answered by the 
| publisher, James Redpath, of Boston, and whoever the 
Teader that wishes to study fine forensic eloquence, start- 
| ling truth, that marks the progress of the age and its pros- 
pective progress, and fancies the picture of universal liber- 
ty in its noblest, fullest proportions, let him obtain Phil- 
lips’s Speeches and Lectures. The work is beautifully 
! bound in maroon color, and presentsa splendid steel engra- 
ving of Mr. Phillips. 





THE ANDOVER ADVERTISER. 

This elegant volume of 570 pages, contains twenty-four 
papers on as many subjects, yet all on one subject, which 
may be stated thus: The absolute right of every human be- 
ing, under God, to control his own destiny. 

“Our minister's a wonderful preacher,” said a country 
bumpkin ; “the comes out wi’ a roar just like a bull."' 

“IT didna’ understand a word he said,” wgs the remark of 
a maid servant to a friend of our own concerning a certain 
dissenting preacher; ‘but I would go twenty miles to hear 
him again; I thought he wad ha’ banged the pulpit in bits; 
he was a jumpin’!”’ 

These quotations aptly describe much of American ora 
, tory, all the way from Fourth of July orations, to the dull 

est Sunday preaching. The eloquence all consists in the 
roar, and the banging, and the jumpin’, while the matter 
is of the tamest variety. The eloquence of Phillips is in ex- 
treme contrast to this style. He utters the most startling 
and weighty propositions in the calmest and most undemon- 
strative manner. True, there is great fervor and earnest- 
ness in his oratory, but when you have heard him in his 
greatest efforts, you will wonder how else he could have 
, Said it. 

At present the country and the world are not ready to 
| accept the whole of his methods or his conclusions. but his 
, Speeches are a power in the land. Few generations of men, 

we think, have listened to more perfect specimens of elo- 

quence than this which has heard the apeeches of Phillips. 
| This book contains, the author informs us, about half of 
his speeches which have been reported within the last ten 
years. 





TUE CURISTIAN EXAMINER. 

We hope soon to notice more at length the handsome 
voiume containing the speeches and writings of Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips, together with that remarkable movement in 
' the public mind of which they are perhaps the finest repre- 

sentative. As literature, they are by general acknowledge- 
, ment the very best examples we have of forensie oratory ,— 
' in thought clear as crystal, keen and ready in wit, in style 
polished to the last pepfeetion that belongs to compositions 
| of this class. As historic documents, they are the living re - 
cord of some of the most marked phases in public events 
‘and in the temper of the popular mind, for a period rang - 
ing over a period of five-and-twenty years. But their inte- 
, Test in either regard ix subordinate to their unique and pe - 
culiar value, ax examples of the highest order of moral 
truth, and the intensest moral conviction, brought to bear, 
with courage perfectly unflinching, and absolute consisten - 
» ey of aim, upon the discussion of the most momentous, dis - 
puted, and difficult questions at the bar of the general con - 
Nothing less than a consciousness of perfect fidel - 
ity to such an aim would excuse the tone of severity and 
the keenness of personal attack painfully frequent in these 
pages ; or that temper approaching to bitterness and scorn , 
in which men and things are dealt with that vary at all 
from the strict line of right as conceived by Mr. Phillips. 
Personglly, he is, as we know, in the highest degree cour- 
, teous and magnanimous to a sincere opponent. And the 
asperity of tone that fills many of these ‘‘Cassandra prophe- 
| syings’ (as they gre called), with the trying position into 
; Which it brings the utterer of them towards large portions 
| of the community, we have regarded rather in the light ofa 
sacrifice exacted by a certain serupulous severity of con- 
science, than as the trick of a debater, or the morose habit 
ofa self-appointed critic. When the personal acerbities any 
resentments shall have been softened by time, we are sure 
that no record of controversy will be reckoned more honor- 
| able, or more highly prized. 


| science. 





THE KANSAS INDEPENDENT. 
We advise those who desire to have a correct understand- 
' ing of the great questions of Freedom and Slavery, to pur- 
chase this book. We have been a reader of the speeches of 
Mr. Phillips for naar twenty years past, and at thimes we 
thought him most too radical in his views, but the eventa 
| of the past few years have proved that it was only the most 
| radical men who had any just conception of the nature of 
that institution, which has songht the life of the nation, 
| and astonished the world by its atrocities. 
This book is occupied by the grandest thoughts that ever 
occupied the human mind, dressed in a style unsurpassed, 
' if equalled, either in elegance or force, by any orator of this 
| Or any previous age ; and what renders it of peculiar inter- 
est to every progressive mind is, those thoughts are the liv- 
| ing, burning truths for which God is preparing the hearts 
of ncn, through the instrumentality of fire and sword. 


N. ¥. CHRISTIAN iBeocits AND JOURNAL. 

Phillips is embalmed in exquisite typography, as is be- 
coming. Mr. Redpath determined that no orator should go 
forth in equal array. That he is worthy of it everybody 
now confesses. The work is sold privately for #225. I 
hope the agent will call at yourdoor. He will assuredly be 
welcomed. is speeches are unlike his neighbors, Choate, 
Everett, and Samner,— more abandon, more snap, more 
; stump oratorical. But the graces clothe them, and priuci- 
ple animates them. They begin with his first appearance 
in Faneuil Hall, in 1837, on the Lovejoy murder, and thus 
measures the war which has characterized this generation. 
They will be as greedily read by future students of these 
times as are now those of Mirabeau, Fox, and Jalnes Otis. 
He surpasses these in the breadth of his principles, and 
equals them in tbe finish of his style. We cannot more 
fittingly clore our budget of notions than with this most 
Bostonian notion—sure to be known in al] the earth. 





PER CONTRA—THE COPPERHEAD VERDICT. 
‘He is the most plausible and falsest speaker that ever 
i an audi since the days of Mare Anthony. No 

person can deny that he has uncommon powers of orato- 

ay. He is as graceful and eloquent as he is bitter and jesu- 

| itical. But those who have followed him in his speech ma- 

king career have learned—many of them unwillingly —that 

he is malicious, malignant, untruthful, and deceitful—es 

| treacherous as a cat, and as remorseless as a Thug. He is 

as vain as a peacock, as intolerant and uacharitable as a holy 

nquisitor ; self-opinionated beyond most other men; domi- 

neering always over his forensic opponents when he can have 

his way, and as crabbed when crossed as she bear with 

cubs. This is the picture of Mr. Wendell Phillips, as exhi- 
bited in public by himself for the last twenty-five years." 

For the balance, if the reader can endure still more, seo 

Xe Boston Courier (August 4), « disloyal sheet, edited by 

Mr. George Lunt, of whom it may be truly said thaé he has 
, been successful only in his failures: for he tried “Whe a 

scholar—and failed ; to be a poet—and failed ; to be # pol- 

ished writer—and failed ; to be a gentieman—and failed ; to 
| be a Political Resurreetionist—and failed; to be a Demo- 
| crat—and failed ; and negatively, not to be a blackguard— 
| and most signally failed. 
| For the antidote to his venom, read Phillips's Speeches, 
Lectures and Letters. 


ad 





} Orders from the trade solicited. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
221 Washington Street. 
BOSTON. 
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_., CORRESPONDENCE. 


Newsern, N. C., Sept. 4, 1863. 
‘ ©THE FREEDMEN aT. NEWRERN. 
Although surrounded. by the parapherna- 
lia of grim war, our. work of bringing order 
out of chaos, and carrying light into dark- 


Whatever may become of Presidential 
Emancipation edicts, five bundred human 
“chattels” are gathered daily into. free 
schools .of Newbern, where five “Yankee 
school ma’ains” are doing their utmost to de- 
stroy-tlie market valie of, at the lowest esti 
maté, oné hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of “property.” 

What a perversion of the spirit of Yankee 
thrift! And all owing to the ‘‘interference” 
of the Educational Commissions of the 
North ! 

This effort in behalf of the Freedmen is 
looked upon with almost universal favor here ; 
and, enjoying as it does, the Fostering pro- 
tection of one of our most worthy Generals, 
it will be able to live down any petty opposi- 
tion, growing out of the deeply rooted preju- 
dices against the color of its humble but earn- 


THE VACANT CHAIRS IN CONGRESS. 
Extracts from a letter from Robert Dale Owen, 


To the Hon. Writram H. Sewarp, Secre- 
tary of State: Sir: You have reminded us 
that peace must come some time, and that 
Conferences, in some shape, must precede it. 
We do well to bear this in mind, and to in- 
spect, beforehand‘ the ground which we shall 
by and by be called upon to tread. There 
must, at last, be certain conditions of peace. 
- You have intimated your preference for 
the Halls.of Congress (the vacant seats once 
more filled) as the constitutional forum best 
suited for Conferences of pacification. 

The vacant seats once more filled! That 
is desirable, no doubt—under the certain 
conditions—and of all the preliminaries of 

, hone are so important as these. The 
‘men who sball fill those vacant seats will | 
hold in their hands the balance of legislative : 

wer. ; 

Who are constitutionally entitled to fill 
them ? 

The Supreme Court has decided, by a 
unanimous vote, that since the 





tants of tho insurrectionary portions of the 
Union are public enemies; not the disloyal 
alone, not those who have taken up arms 
alone, but all. After stating that the terri- 


assage of a 
law (sometimes called the ‘‘Non-Intercourse 


overthrow it? Shall we adopt this as our pol-| ous, in order to render that enemy ‘* incapa- 

icy ? If we do, it will be the first time s0 | ble of doing mischief with the same case in 

stupendous a piece of national folly was ever | fcture.” 

enacted since the world began. We offended against no principle of hu- 
The extent of that folly and its practical | manity in destroying this property; in other | 

consequences, will be better appreciated by | in other words in canceling life-long claims to | 

glancing at a few figures. If all the «vacant | service or labor. The inbumanity would have 





seats in Congress, are suffered to be filled | been to refrain from canceling them. 
without conditions, there will be, in the | 


or of the visit; and when Mr. Craft returned 
to Whydah he had 31 guns fired by way of 
returning the compliment. After this enter 
tainment the party were conducted to the 
other side of the palace, where the Amazons 
were dancing. ‘There were 200 or 300 
young women thus engaged, and they danced 


Nor do we actually harm the slave-claimant | very prettily, making very graceful figures. 


House, 90 slave State votes to 142 free State by canceling his claims In point of fact it is Although the dancing was kept up all day, 


votes; and in the Senate, 30 slave States | greatly to his advantage, socially and pecuni- 
votes to 34 free State votes. Twenty-seven | arily, to be without them. Are we imperti- 
Northern votes siding with the South in the | nently interfering in his business—arrogantly 
House, and three Northern votes siding with | and improperly assuming to judge what is 
her in the Senate, would give her a majority | best for hin—when we determine this? Not 





and the young women must have been very 


tired at night, somehow they seemed quite as 
fresh as they were when they begau in the 
morning. There was also a grand review of 
the Amazonian regiment, which marched 





in both branches. The command of the|atall. The business is emphatically our own ; 
Senate alone, by aid of three Northern votes, | for it intimately concerns our national safety. 
would enable the South to arrest all legisla-| In deciding it as we see fit, there is neither 
tion; to delay, for example, all supplies, | impropriety nor arrogance, but proper pre- 
whether for civil or military purposes. caution and prudent foresight. If he had re 
I desire, as you do, to see the vacant  frained from levying war against his govern- 
chairs in Congress filled. I desire to see ment, he would have had the undoubted 
them filled, as you have expressed it, by | right to judge and to act in this affair. As it 
those ‘‘who may be constitutionally sent is, he has lost it; and we have now the right, 
there.”” 


‘ sistent with the public safety, to see revived, | Before the vacant chairs in Congress are 


I am Sir, your obedient servant, 
Rosert Date Owen. 
New York, Aug. 27, 1863. 


our government. But I call to mind Vat- 
tel’s wise suggestion and De Tocequeville’s 
sage warning. I am unwilling to see the na- 
tion ‘‘duped for the sake of peace.” I am 





about in various directions, and went through 
‘all its evolutions." The whole of the King’s 
| property was then brought forward and ex- 
hibited to the visitors, thousands of men and 
| women being employed in carying the arti- 
‘eles backwards and forwards. ‘There were 
| among these gold and silver ornaments, and 
specimens of almost every kind of European 
‘manufacture. By this time Captain Burton 


I desire, at the earliest moment con- and the power, to decide the matter; not he. arrived at Dahomey, and a grand review of ture, and said that the people of Dahomey 


_the troops took place in honor of them all. 


in favor of the people of the South, rs filled, let us make the decision. Failing in It was quite true that human sacrifices took | were imported from Europe.” 
aue??* : | constitutional privileges which they legally this high duty, we sacrifice at once the Pub- | place, though not to the enormous extent that | 
dont) appecired only 10; 2861, te Sher forfeited by levying war against their and | lic Honor and the Public Satety. 


had been reported. The king of Dahomey 
| was quite black enough, but hot quite so 
‘black as he had been painted. The sacrifices 
| took place from three different causes. They 
| were partly religious, partly demonstrations 


ing was going on, 31 guns were fired in hon- | ] E 
s _was closed slavery would be abolished, in 


, mand for slaves. 
state that the Americans had prohibited the 


| and that it might happen that before the war! J UST PUBLISHED. 


which case there would be a very limited de- | 
(Hear hear.) He might | 


| slave trade, but in spite of that a large num- | 
ber of slaves had been taken to Cuba, | 
‘smuggled across the Gulf of Mexico into 
, Florida, and carried thence into the interior 
‘of the Southern States. He told the King) 
he believed it would pay him to attend to the 
cultivation of cotton, and not only to its eul-| 
‘tivation, but to its manufacture. The King | 
seemed interested in his statements, and _re- 
plied that if he could point him toa good’ 
' market he would be very glad to grow cotton | 
‘on a large scale. The King also offered | 
‘ him a large place for cohen, ov his busi-| This great National Work contains one hundred 
ness—a large square at Wydah, surrounded | Pee : 
by a mud wall atiot ste feet high, and se: gag _ apeaed Haat, on ane hate 
containing several storehouses. He also of- dred and fifteen imperial folio sheets; accompanied 
: fered to facilitate his movements in any way, by descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
and gave him, moreover, about three hun- torical, by Richard S. Fisher, M.D. 
| dred samples of cloth of European manufac- ; 


COLTON'S 
tENERAL ATLAS. 


Revised Edition. 


These statistics are brought down to the present 
would readily purchase of that kind if they date, and the Maps indicate the very latest geo- 
* 
nea ‘ graphical discoveries ji 
Mr. Craft then exhibited several articles of ©"? uaa aa a a 
‘native manufacture which he had brought he cost of this revision was $10,000; thus making 
from Dahomey ; among these were two cush- the total cost of the Atlas $00,000. 
ions made of native leather, and having a; 
sort of embossed surface of a gay pattern. 
| These formed the principle furniture of a Da- | 


—_———- 
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est beneficiaries. . tory ‘held in hostility to the United States of power, and partly festive. Women and homey dwelling. There were also several | PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR. 
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‘Ihave been watching carefully and with | has a defined boundary,"* the Court adds 


some anxiety, lest the very human love of! “ail persons residing whine this Territory, 
: ; whose pro may be used to increase the reve- | 
novelty, might be found to have somewhat to | nue of ingen ton power, are, in this contest, lia- 


- intense } ble to be treated as enemies, though not foreign- 
do with the in Erne manifested by ers.’ * * * ‘*When the regutar course of 


‘this people, in their new position as learners ; | justice is interrupted by Rebellion or Insurrection, 
but it has been a relief, as well as a marvel | $1) exisies and hostilities may be proseented 
to me, to see thatthe avidity with which they | 2, he ene onting as Y thw, onosing Cor 
at first sought the hitherto forbidden fountains | * * * “Whether property be liable to capture 
of knowledge, ig not at all lessened but! Sead upon the persoual allegignce of the owner” 


grows daily, fed with the encouragement of ‘The decision of our highest legal tribunal 
success. is, that these men, without distinction as to 
No travellers over Africa’s desert sands | individual loyalty or disloyalty, have, in law, 


" d the same rights, and the same rights only, as 
One gne: SOSR. SAE. SONNE alien enemies invading the United States. 


newly discovered well, than do thee thirsty Men cannot, by their own act, release them- 
people around the little rills of knowledge | solves from constitutional obligations ; hut 





that flow from primer and spelling-book.—| they can and they do, by levying war 
The earnestness and enthusiasm is by no/ against the Governmont, forfeit their Consti- 


os : tutional rights. 
means limited to the young and middle-aged. For war annuls all treaties, all conven- ' 


A few days eee a grey-headed negro came | tions, all agreements, how solemn soever, se- | 
feebly tottering into my school-room, and | curing privileges or protection to a hostile 

leaning on his staff, surveyed with evident) party. The rights of waralone remain. By 
satisfaction the busy rows of learners. I of- | civil war, the insurrectionists lose every priv- 


fered him a seat where he could listen to the /ege, every protection, which the Constitu- 
tion affords to the citizen. We act upon this 


exercises, when he took from his pocket of an | principle every day. By the Constitution, 
old spelling-book, and asked if I could give | the home and the effects of the citizen are in- 
him ‘‘a start.” violate except after warrant issued, upon 

Such a request from one apparently near | probable cause and under oath, specially de- 
the end of life’s journey, was in itself stort- | scribing the premises. Does this apply to 


the house of a rebel in an insurrectionary 
. oy, é 
ling. How oldare you? I asked. ‘Well’ stato ‘The Constitution declares that the 


Missi, I’s jammed to a hundred, but” (apol- | citizen shall not be deprived of life, liberty, 
ogetically) ‘‘dis my fust chance.” On fur-|or property, without due process of law. 
ther inquiry I learned that he was _ninety- What process of law precedes the opening of 


hein ont bak salto then lle i ae battery on the confederate ranks? or the 
: confinemeut of our prisoners of war ? or the | 


sultry August day to improve his ‘first appropriation of the enemy’s ammunition or 
chance” to go to school. HowI longed to} commissary stores ? : 

summon those who believe, even now, that} When we make and ratify, with a foreign” 
slaves do not pine for freedom, and its prec- | ation in time of peace, a treaty granting to 
ious privileges, but are happier, better con- the subjects of that nation certain rights and | 


immunities, that treaty becomes part and par- | 
‘tha ? : 
tented, and “‘better off as they are!’ Here | oo) of the supreme law of the land; as much | 


was an old man bowing under the weight of | so as the Constitution itself. But when that 








1 
' 


nearly aventury of unrequited toil, using his | nation declares war, its subjects can no more | 


little remaining strength to slake an inborn claim one of these solemnly granted rights 
and immunities than if the treaty had never | 


waver fon kuanpeda: ie peer ras edb: existed. No single rule of international law | 
nearly blinded as he is by age, and perhaps’ j, better establisM¥A than this. 
by “the tears of yesterday ;” yet he toils on! But under that rule the insurgents, having | 
patiently, hopefully,—and with the aid of levied war, and having thus become public | 
spectacles, will soon realize his highest earth- hemes, can no more claim any of the priv- , 
ly ambition, and be able to read. | ileges or immunities once guarantied to them | 


= | under the Constitution than -an alien enemy | 
Thave one class composed of ‘‘boys’’ | can claim rights under a treaty ratified dur- | 


whose ages range from twenty-five to fifty. | ing peace, but canceled on the day his Gov- | 
I am nominally their teacher, but really the ; ernment declared war. ; 24 
principal learner, during the hour spent with | Therefore, by a rule of public law, appli- 


: cable in all wars, and sanctioned by the as- 
them. They take their lesson at the close | sent and the constant usage of every civilized 


of the daily session, as many of them are nation, no inhabitant of the insurrectionary 
servants to officers, and have “Government | territory has a constitutional right to elect a 
horses’”’ and other important matters intrust- member to the Congress of the United | 


ed to theircharge. ne of them sneprised | States; aud no Senator or Representative 
elected by these insurrectionists, though ac- | 


=? esterday by banding me his slate | cording to the forms prescribed by the Con- | 
amine his lesson in writing, to which he had | stitution, can legally fill a single vacant seat | 
added the names of Charles Siimner, and | in our Congressional Halls. 
Henry Wilson. Why, Jim! I exclaimed, | Nor is the legal aspect of the case one 


what do you know about those names? Oh |whit changed, af the men lay down their 
’ arms. A treaty made during peace and can- 


ho bad “heard aeneter talk about them, to | celled by war, does not revive with the cessa- 
the gentlemen who dine with him.” Yes, tion of hostilities. The matter is then as 
Jim had been an attentive listener, as well completely open to negotiation as if no treaty 
as a faithful servant. He had heard about | had ever been made. A treaty in the same 


freedom, and freedom’s friends, and had | Yds, or with entirely different conditions, 
; : 'may be made, but it is a new treaty, and 


cherished a love for both, all unsuspected by | whether it shall be made, or shall not be 

his master. made, is a matter entirely at the option of ; 
Jim came this morning to bid me good- the contracting parties. 

bye, as he was about leaving Newbern. Any rule of lawin contravention of this ! 


Should the Hon. B. F. Satterthwaite, “Pres; Wo"ld be an absurdity too flagrant even to, 
merit discussion. Does the insurgent who | 


ident of the Governor " Council, "of North appeals to the wager of battle risk nothing ? 

Carolina, still feel an interest in this piece of Ishe to be secure and successful, whatever | 
‘‘property,”’ Jim’s teacher will be happy to| betide? If he conquer, is everything to be ' 
be the medium of communication between Uder his control? And if he be vanquished, | 


: : : : | is he still to retain each right and privilege 
them ; as she will correspond with this wor- which he ever possessed? Who, under such 


thy chattel, for the pufpose of continuing his | a state of things, so safe and prosperous as | 
lessons in writing, | a rebel ? 
Another of my boys, in his first school! In virtue, then, of one of the plainest and | 


“composition,” gave me a chapter of his | best established rules of international law, the 

: : : | inhabitants of the insurgent States, whether | 
raring » from which I give you a ver- /in arms or after submission, have no consti- 

tim extract: itutional right whatever to add, by election, | 


‘In March, 1862, I Moses Pritchard, run | one member to the Congress of the United | 
off forty-two head of slaves and landed them | States. 
safe and free on Hatteras shore, and I’ve | 


: , . Assoon as the enemy lays down his arms, 
been free myselfever since. I stole the boat shall we admit him, without conditions, to 


and made myself her Captain and they’ (the our Congressional councils, give him a vote 
slaves) ‘obeyed me and I was welt pleased. | in framing our laws, see him ally himself 
We marched on the banks werry wet, and with every disaffected member from the North, 


because we had been on the water one day suffer him, with their aid, to override the en- 
tire legislation of the last two years, permit 


and two nights. We sung the Hohale a fare- him to disarm us by voting down all military 
well song, “Oh Lord, our trouble’s over, | aud naval appropriations, install him as judge 
our troubles sure be over. ‘in his own case and sit quietly by while he 


I stole this boat and made a Be cap- -rescinds the Emancipation Proclamation, re- 


tain. Where she is now I cannot tell. I peals the confiscation act, repays himself for 
all slaves lost during the insurrection, per- 


stole the boat, and made myself a captain.” haps repudiates the national debt, or—if, to 
It is to be hoped that the repeated confes- carry this last measure, a few votes should 
sion of Moses, that he ‘‘stole the boat” will be lacking—cowpromises the matter by add- 
not, under any circumstances, be allowed to ing to the debt incurred for the preservation 
, u . . . Of public order, the twelve or fourteen hun- 

weigh very heavily against him. In his ° PU™'* eae : 
a ihe sche deatisef hie: ning for dred millions spent in a fruitless attempt to 


the time, “‘the captain” in as strong a light ih . +e cerangegeo 

‘a is acts of secession, was > P r la- | 

as , he forgot his usual prudence. a mrs Srakieat lanes oa die ey a 
: . . , 1882. is Was done in accord sith 4 

He is a shrewd, intelligent fellow, has al- 1, 192. This was done in accordance with re 
ready gained considerable knowledge of ‘‘the vad Coane, seuneeet | June 7, 1962. The list 

. | includes * oning tern ini 

three Rs,’ and will not rest until he has as one. [t does not include Western Vie nor 
made himself ‘‘the captain” of a larger craft i20'here said, therefore,” applies to the constite 
, , plies to ~ 

than the little boat that launched him, with | tional is’ of the inhabitants of any of these 
7 States To a p understanding of the lezal 
his forty-two fellow-sufferers, on the broad points involved, it is indispensable to bear in mind | 
ocean of Freedom: Let those ore 80 ary, aud which are not | 
clumsily managing the ship of state, beware |. 1 CiiMgarch term, 1858" Opiaion by Grier, J. 
of such ! B. J. C. % Register. April, 1863, pp. 334 to 344. 
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* * * * * 


*This boundary, earlier defined by the respective 





unwilling to admit to our councils insurgents 
by whose act the land has been deluged with 
blood, until they-sball have been rendered 
“incapable of doing mischief with the same 
ease in future.” For the very sake of peace, 
I am unwilling to assent to a peace which 
will be the prolific parent of future wars. 
Few among us really desire so hollow a 
peace If we sift the matter to the bottom, 
the diversity of opinion as to our future pol- 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


|MR. CRAFT’S VISIT TO MR. LUNT’S FRIEND. 


children were never sacrificed. When a num- 
ber of women and ehildren were captured, 
, they were either sold or given to the soldiers 
From the London Times, Sept. 4. and others as wives. The children were un- 
| The only section which possessed any very | disturbed ; the strong men were sold as well 
' special interest yesterday was that which has’ as the women, if anybody would buy them ; 

been throughout the most popular—the sec-, but the old men and women and those that 

tion devoted to the discussion of geographical could not be turned to pecuniary account 
and ethnologicr] questions. Yesterday it was wore offered up in sacrifice. When he was 








| Specimens of native manufactured cloth, Inno former age has geographical knowledge been 
which was made of narrow stripes dyed in more eagerly or successfully pursued than in the 
gay colors, principally yellow and red. present. Expeditions by land and by water, in 
Another article was an amazonian sword, Which the sovereign, the man of science, the mis- 
made apparently of very good steel, produced sionary and the enthusiast have joined, have rap- 
in the country. Mr. Craft also exhibited a iy succeeded each other; and it would be dif- 
cartridge-box, ornament with cowries, or na- | cult to say what nation or people has been less 
tive coin, and pouches or bags of different prompt than another in this laudable exercise of 


: | the active faculties. z i 
kinds, all more or less ornamented. There — cles AD IE Gnyet ations of the 
world have competed in the race, and all have add- 


icy is, i less radical than unusually crowded to hear Mr. Craft give an | at Dahomey he saw a large number of chil- was also the backbone of a boa constricto 
Icy 18, 1N One sense, much - y ° y g ° f a boa constrictor, ed largely to our former stock of knowledge. 


on the surface it appears. If men differ as 


account of his recent visit to the King of Da- dren of different tribes. The tribes were 


which, it was said, was a very useful thing 


| 
| 
| 
j 


The world, indeed, may be said to have been, and 


to the conditions under which the insurgents homey. Mr. Craft commenced by repeating distinguished from each other by the tattoo to keep off evil spirits, and also to cure PeO- | is at the present time, over-run by travelers and ¢ 
| rs y . ote ‘X- 


shall be restored to their forfeited rights, it is what he stated in the section the other day,— marks, and almost every child he saw had a | ple of the back-ache. 


not, as a general rule, because any man de- 


| ‘That both his grand-parents were Afri- natural mark. The people of Dahomey 


hibited i head Other articles were plorers. In Africa, north and south and centrally, 
exhibited, such as beads of bone, and bame many new discoveries have been effected, and are 


sires war in perpetuity. All but the grossly | cans of pure descent, that they were kidnap- | thought it rather against their dignity to tat- boo baskets, made with great ingenuity to fit daily being prosecuted; and already the mercantile 
ignorant know that war, protracted through ped and sent to America, that he was born too themselves much, and had only tattoo into one another. Mr. Craft concluded by | world is reaping the fruits of these enterprises.— 
long years, or perpetually recurring, involves there and had lived there as a slave. He was marks on the temple; but other tribes were saying that he did not think that the King of | Asia has its explorers in the Russian now examin- 


ruin to all interests, public and private, po- 
litical and commercial. Most men strongly 


feel that our country, desolated and demoral- confessed—though he did not wish to insult men was that they considered it dangerous to — the first instance, but that he was convinced | 
| ized by a fifteen or twenty years’ civil war, | any American lady or gentleman who might have such a strong antagonistic element in that if they saw that they could do it profita- 


would not be worth living in. 
* * * * * * 
Thus, then, it stands. The South with 
eyes sharpened by self-interest, saw that an 


| experiment which never had succeeded in the 


world before was about to fail here also ; the 
experiment of maintaining, in perpetuity side 


by side under the same Government, two. 


conflicting labor systems. She saw that her 
‘philosophical truth” must be accepted as 
the corner stone, or else altogether rejected 
by the builders. She saw that the North 
would not accept it. 
lic opinion at the North would continue to 
condemn it as sinfnl and unchristian. She 
saw that the North would never consent to 
have freedom of speech and of the press sus- 
pended throughout half the republic. She 
saw that the pride ef the North would never 
submit to the passage of a constitutional 
amendment making Anti-slavery opinions a 
disqualification for the Presidency. She saw 
that under any plan of reconstruction short 
of assimilation of labor systems, fugitive slave 
law difficulties would increase, in number and 
bitterness, year after year. 


She saw, in fine, thatthe path which for. 


three-quarters of a century the North and 
South have been traveliing together—of late, 


at every step, more and more beset with ob- , 
stacles and dangers—had become wholly im- | 
_ practicable at last. 


Between Slavery and National Unity was 
her only choice. She selected and emblazon- 
ed Slavery ; drew the sword, and severed the 
political bonds which connected her with free 
States. : 


If she succeed in defeating us, she is en-. 


titled to ber separate independence. If we 
prevail against her, shall we force her again 
to accompany us on that impracticable path 
which her forecast taught us to abandon ? 
Shall we tempt her again into fellowship 
by an offer to restore to her her constitutional 
rights, and a promise to maintain intact her 


system of slave labor? Vanquished, ex-| 


hausted, but with her convictions unchanged, 
she might agree to such an armistice. Per- 
manent she knows well it could never be; 
but she knows also her vast advantage, in 


' her present prostrate condition, of two or 


three years’ breathing time. Shall we offer 
her an opportunity so excellent to recruit her 
strength and replenisi her resources? 

I do not ask if there be common sense in 
that proposition ; I ask af we have the right 
to make it. I pass by the folly invelved in 


such an offer, to speak, for a moment, of its. 


ayy 


he ninth section of an Act of Congress, | 


commonly called the ‘‘Confiseation Act,’ ap- 
proved July 17, 1862, reads thus : 


That all the slaves of persons who shall hereaf- | 


ter be engaged in rebellion agamst the Government 
of the United States, or who shall give aid or com- 


fort thereto, escaping from such persons and tak- | 


ing refuge within the lines of the army; and all 
slaves captured from such persons or ceserted by 
them and coming under the control of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and all slaves of 


such persons found or being within any place oc- | 


cupied by rebel forces and afterward occupied by 
Sorces of the United States, shall be deemed cap- 
tives of war, and shall be forever free of their ser- 
vitude, and not again held as slaves. 


By the decision of the Supreme Court al- 
ready cited, all the inhabitants of the insur- 
rectionary States are, in law, 
gaged in rebellion.” 
slaves from insurrectionary States are, by this 
statute, declared free. 

Further : as all the insurrectionary States 
have been ‘‘occupied by rebel forces,”’ and 


prevail against the South, all these States not 
already ‘‘oceupied by forces of the United 


She saw that the pub-. 


persons ‘‘en- ; 
Therefore, all refugee’ 


He had | tattooed very much, and in a varicty of pat- 


‘now fortunately out of America. 
The reason why they sold the young 


been in England some 12 or 14 years, and_ terns. 


| be present—that he did not like America, their midst. The King gave him four boys 
, and, of course, all negroes had reason for for bis friends and one for himself. The ages 
' sharing that feeling of repugnance. He now of the boys varied from nine to twelve. They 
considered himself an Englishman of African were captured by the King in an expedition 
‘parentage, unfortunately born in America. against a neighboring tribe, and at the same 
| The subject for consideration was Dahomey. | time he took a native missionary who had 
There was a great deal of difference with re- been trained under the Church Missionary 
gard to the people of that country. Some ex- Society, and sent home to teach his heathen 
traordinary accounts bad been printed of brothers. The King of Dahomey, judging 
what took place there, and those accounts had that this man was a native, and believing that 


| 


induced him to go there and to ascertain he had assumed the European garb for the | 


whether those accounts were true or false, purpose of deceiving him, thought it neces- 
and whether anything could be done to sary to treat him with greater severity than 
change the bad habits of the people in that part his other captives, and accordingly had him 
of the world. His friends were much opposed crucified. But many of the chiefs expressed 
to his going, and said that the King of Da- their regret to Mr. Craft that this had oc- 
homey would be sure to cut his head off as curred, and excused themselves by saying 
soon as he laid hands on him. He felt, how- that they did not kuow that the poor man 
ever, that it was his duty to go, and at length was under the protection of the English. 
a committee was formed for the purpose of The boys whom the King presented to him 
buying presents, and making his mission as_ he had given to his friends, though, of course, 
successtul as possible. At that period the they would not regard them as slaves, but 
Government had given up Dahomey as a bad , would educate them and bring them up as 
job, and felt they could do nothing in the British subjects. In reference to the sacri 
matter ; und Mr. Layard, the Under Secreta- | fices M. Jules Gerard made a mistake when 
iry of State for Foreign Affairs, after inform- he said that the King danced in pools of hu- 
ing him of the opinion held by. the Govern- man blood and fragments of human flesh. He 
ment, and saying that he should be glad to was there on the occasion to which M. Gerard 
see him on his return, told him he candidly referred, and could positively declare that 
thought he never would get back again alive. nothing so unsightly took place. He was 
He gave him a letter of introduction to the sorry to differ from M. Gerard, but a regard 
i Governor of Lagos, requesting the Governor for the truth compelled him to make those 
to give him every assistance and protection statements. He regretted that Captain 
in bis power. He sailed from Liverpool to, Burton was not present t> corroborate his 
Lagos about three months ago, and went to statements; but he had seen a letter from 
Dahomey through the lagoons in canoes. | that gentleman in the Anglo-African news- 


| The day after they reached the town where paper—a periodical published weekly or 


_the King was staying, messengers came say- monthly at Lagos by a colored gentleman— 
| ing that His Majesty was ready to receive his and in that letter the captain made no allu- 
‘visitors. Here he might observe that, in sion whatever to the horrible things which 
thus giving a truthful account of what he saw M. Gerard said he saw. There was also. a 
and heard, he must not he understood as letter in The Zimes of Tuesday from a gen- 
apologizing in any way for the barbarous tleman writing from Catherine street, Strand, 
customs of the place. He wished simply to who stated that he had received a letter by 
state the truth. The King also sent a rose- | the last mail from Captain Burton, but that 
wood liquor case, furnished with cut-glass bot in that letter there was nothing at all about 
tles, containing different kinds of spirits. the extraordinary cruelties to which M. 
| This was for the purpose of enabling the Gerard referred. Commodore Wilmot had 
| great men to drink to the health of Mr. Craft, also given an account of Dahomey which 
in the name of the King. He then got into a_ differed very much from that of M. Gerard ; 
_ hammock and proceeded to the palace. On his and he was able to testify to the truthfulness 
| way he saw in the market-place 12 platforms, of the Commodore’s statements. There 
| about 30 ft. high, 150 ft. apart, and perhaps were only one or two other points to which 
| 10 ft. or I2 ft. square. On each side of the it was necessary for him to refer. With re- 
platform was a man in an upright position, and spect to the agricultural capabilities of the 
quite dead. These persons bad all been exe-' country, he regarded it as a cotton-growing 
cuted the ‘night before. They were cladin region. Nothing could be said in defence of 
accordance with the fashions of the coun human sacrifices, but there was no harm in 
‘try, and in their hands or otherwise at- | stating that the pecuniary element entered in 
tached to their persons were calabaches to the question to a very large extent, and 
‘filled with native produce, and a cord, to that if the natives could be brought to be- 
which were fastened two or three sheep. lieve that it was their interest to cultivate 
The meaning of all this was that one Da- cotton and sell it to Europeans, they would 
homey tribe held an anniversary in hon- abandon the slave trade. A great deal had 
or of their victory over a neighboring tribe. been said by Commodore Maury about Af- 
When he came to the other side of the pal- rica not being a cotton growing country. 
-ace, he found thousands of natives assembled. Now, Commodore Maury was a very great 
As they passed through the crowd the natives authority on winds and tides, and so long as 
saluted them, and when they came into the he kept to his own element he would not_ in- 
palace yard they found thousands of the prin- terfere with him; but when he landed at 
cipal people of the coantry. The chiefs stood Natal, and began to talk about cotton, he 
on the right hand of the King, while on his was very liable to find his statements criti- 
‘left there were 2,000 or 3,000 Amazons, at- cised. A lady who was in the room had 
tired in their gayest costume. The King him- shown Mr. Craft some cotton which bad been 
self sat under a large tent, and was sur-. grown at Natal, and very good cotton it was; 
rounded by his wives and a few officers of the the lady was Mrs. Richardson. 

Amazou regiment. When they approached Commodore Maury seemed to be of opin- 
the King they bowed to him, and he returned ion that cotton would not grow well unless it 
the salutations. He was seated on a raised was nipped by frost every year. Now, Na- 
platform about 10 ft. square, covered with tal was about the same latitude as Egypt, 
handsome cloth. He immediately rose and and as Egypt could grow very good cotton 


| 


_as we may reasonably conclude that, if we | shook Mr. Craft and his companions heartily without frost, why, he asked, might not Na- subject. 


‘by the hand, saying that he was glad to see tal, if care were taken to cultivate it? With 
him, and thanking him for taking the trouple regard to West Africa and Dahomey, he 


Dahomey or his people would grow cotton ing the regions of the Amoor; in the English under 

| from any high Christian motive, at least in the exis of a wide conquest, and in the American 

about to lift the veil which has hitherto obscured 

Japanese history. Oceanica, too, is constantly being 

exposed to civilization through the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries and the enlightened mariner. 

In the western world, discovery on discovery has 
marked the progress of events. The polar regions 
are no longer the chimera of former days; and we 
| have become better acquainted with the great re- 
| gions of the interior. The vast basins of the Ama- 
EMPLOY MENT OF SLAVES IN THE | zou and La Plata have been exposed to view, and 

ARMY. must soon yield to commerce their’ unbounded 

| wealth. In the mean time our own country and 

LETTER FROM JAMES HAMILTON, ESQ. the neighboring British provinces have been dili- 
gently explored, their topography ascertained, and 


Nevis, NEAR Dons’ Ferry P. O. ) | their grand points marked down with mathemati- 
j cal precision. 


Monday, Sept. 7. 1863. 3 aA idk 
se i : -urope, which may be said to have completed its 
0 the Hon. Hugh L. Bond, Bgltimore * maps, had but lately an unknown north coast and 


Sir; Your letter of the 15th ult., addressed an equally unknown region on the borders of 


in she Secretary of War, treats with great, Asia. These, however, have been explored; and at 
| the present day little more remains for the geogra- 


ability a subject of vast importance to Mary- | } 
a. : ; | pher in that part of the world than to watch and 
land, and it is believed to be one of vital con-' note the changes effected by man in socicties. 
sequence to the whole country. | The drafted and written results of all these expe- 
The employment of the blacks, slave and os 938 —— ee have hitherto been 
i uF 7 hi confined by distance and diversity of Iunguage t 
free, in the military service of the United localities, or spread over einai les ‘cn. 
States, may be decisive of the contest in | cessible to the great body of the people, and if ac- 
which we are now engaged to preserve the | Cessible, in a form too ponderous and technical for 
National life. If the slaves are not em- 8 “0 
a5 : Z © collect, collate and arrange and to appropriate 
ployed by the United States, they will be by to the common language of America, all the geo- 
the enemy. | graphical and collaterally allied materials which 
The proclamation of Aug. 1, issued by have bere accumulated ; to correct therefrom the 
the arch traitor Davis, was intended as an in- ce sits wy eich of otter Reenpruntpan ed 
| timation to his vassals, the slaveholders, tbat | rs ee ee ene Seine 
: 2 : rom hundreds of volumes in various languages, so 
if he could not obtain white men to fill up as to place before the American public the dine and 
the broken ranks of bis armies, he would, {etter representing the whole subject, has been ala- 
with the energy cf desperation, command the porious and expensive task. 
services of their slaves. | An Atlas embracing all the new features of mod- 
Mr. Madison, Federalist, No. 43, refer-| ern geography, and divested of the errors of past 
ring to insurrection, says: | ages, has for many years been wanting to complete 
*T take no notice of an unhappy species | the library of American geographical literature. 
of population abounding in some of the | None of the older works of like character, however 
States, who, during the calm of regular gov- | Praiseworthy they may have been in their day and 
ernment are sunk below the level of men; S¢neration, and however altered to adapt them to 
| but who, in tempestuous scenes ofgivil vio- present circumstances, have been able to exhibit a 
lence, may emerge into the human character, | a ae tgs oe on 
and give a superiority of strength to any oi; nig ag tag hea ee 
; e saith ptions that the subject could be faithfully por- 
party with which they may associate them- | trayed 
” : 
selves. BS Nae This GENERAL ATLAS contains about 180 Maps 
This premonition of a judicious statesman, and Plans on 115 imperial folio sheets, and 182 
' thoroughly acquainted with his subject, ought pages of letter press descriptions. The Maps have 
not to pass unheeded. | been drawn with great care expressly for this 
If the President of the United States does work, and engraved on steel in the highest style of 
not use all the means in his power to secure | the art; and the letter press descriptions which ac- 
the military services of this ‘‘unhappy species company each map contain the most valuable in- 
of population,” and thus give #9 superiority Seater, “Geographical, Statistical and Histori- 
of strength’? to his side, the enemy certainly cal, concerning the countries delineated. 
will da on: | For its beauty and completeness this work has 
The right of the President to cotsesant the! received the highest commendations of the press, 


4 | and of gentlemen representing every department 
services slaves Maryl: ‘ ‘ 
services of the slaves of Maryland, and of} of literature and business in the various parts of 


all other parts of the country now subject to! our country and from other countries; but while 
the control of the Government of the United | these afford encouragement and gratification to the 
States, or which can be reached by his ar-! pubtisher, it is not thought advisable to ouiaa 
mies, is as clear as that he has the right tO! these recommendations to infiuence others; it is 
receive or command the services of the free | rather preferred to leave the obvious excellences of 
blacks or white men. | this great work to the intelligent discernment of 
It is a principle of public law, universally | those whose patronage is sought. 
recognized and acted upon, that all persons | A moment’s consideration must convince any 
born within the real, ‘‘or extent of govern- | one of the yreat superiority of maps in an Atlas 
ment,” owe natural and unqualified allegiance {rover maps mounted for hanging on walls. 
to the Government under which they are While the latter soon become rusty, defaced, and 
born, except those who are the children of | ruined, the Atlas is easily and long preserved—its 


5 ‘ : Maps ar 
persons owing allegiance to a foreign State or * "P8 4r¢ Henerally on @ larger scale and conve. 


seer niently referred to. A good Atlas, handsomely 
potentate. In the language of Blackstone, and substantially bound, is ornamental, interest- 


“every man owes natural allegiance 18 such ing, and useful in the library or on the parlor ta- 
as is due from all mea born within the King’s | ble, and most families can better afford to dispense 
dominions immediately upon their birth.” with many articles of equal or greater cost which 
The dominion and control of the Constitu they cheerfully purchase, than with a good Atlas. 
tion of the United States embrace all the ~ The Publisher offers this splendid, reliable, and 
country and people within its exterior limits. | complete General Atlas at the very low of $16, to 
‘Allegiance is the tre or ligament which ring it within the reach of persons of moderate 
binds the subject to the King in return for means, and he confidently hopes that a generous 
that protection which the King affords the P#tronage will reward him for five years of toil 
’? From these great and fundamen- | and the expenditure of $80,000 in money. 
tal principles it follows that all men born | 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, , 


bly they would cultivate it upon a very large 

scale. Mr. Craft was very warmly cheered 
in coneluding his address, which, however, | 
scarcely excited the discussion in the section 
it is likely to do elsewhere. 
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States”’ will hereafter be so occupied, it fol- to pay him a visit. He alao inquired very could testify that cotton was grown there in owing allegiance thereto, are bound fo serve} A catalogue of the Maps in the Atlas will be sent 


lows that, by the operation of this law, all the 


kindly after his health, and after the health great abundance. Abbeokuta joined Daho- 


the Government as soldiers, or in any other py yfail on receipt of a postage stamp. 


slaves in the insurrectionary States, even if of Her Majesty the Queen and of the mem- mey, and a very considerable cotton trade capacity which the law may require. As. This Atlas will be sent by the undersigned to any 


no Emancipation Proclamation had ever been 
issued, would, before the end of the war, 
have probably been entitled to freedom. 

THE CONCLUSIONS. 

Assuming, what seems probable, that we 
shall remain victors in this war, suffer me, 
in conclusion, briefly to group togetter the 
main positions that have been advanced. 

The inhabitants of the insurrectionary 
States have, at present, no constitutional right 
to elect a member to Congress. 

We the inhabitants of the non-insurrection- 
ary States, may, by law, restore to them that 
right; and with us it rests to decide upon 


| what conditions it shall be restored. 


The preliminary condition ought to be 
some sufficient guaranty that the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation shall never be repudiated, 
and that the institution of Slavery shall never 
again, in any of the insurrectionary ter- 

ie , be nae : 

Our own national faith, already pledged be- 
tore the world to three millions of suffering 
people, demands this. The law of nations per 
mits and enjoins it. 

We bad a nght,by that law, to destroy slave- 
property belonging to a public enemy. It was 
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bers of the British Government, to all which bad sprung up there during the last few years. 
Mr. Craft replied that he believed they were At the present time there wasa blockade 
very well. He then inquired whether the there owing to some difference between the 
Queen bad sent him to Theos, to which British Government and the Abbeokutans, 
Mr. Craft answered ‘No,’ but that he came and consequently the cotton was not export- 
at the request of a number of English friends ed; but he knew for a fact that merchants 
of the King’s, who desired to promote civil- were buying it up in considerable quantities 
ization in Africa, and to encourage a legiti- and storing it up with a view of sending it 
mate trade between the people of England out of the country as soon as the blockade 
and Dahomey. He also told,him that, though was over. He believed that the slave trade 
they did not come directly from the British was carried on by the people of Dabomey 
Government, he knew they bad the good for the purpose of gain. Slave dealers went 
wishes of the Government, who would be to the chiefs of different tribes and induced 
very glad if something could be done in the them to go to war with one another, and re- 
way he had proposed. The King seemed at mained behind the scenes for the. purpose of 
once to understand the matter, and said it buying up slaves that were captured in the 
was all right; and he proposed successively war. In this way heathen captives were 
the healths of the gentlemen who had sent found to supply the market created by these 
Mr. Craft, of Mr. Craft himself, and of Her Christian dealers in human flesh. Now, he 
Majesty the Queen. thought that if the King of Dahomey and 

it was customary at the palace to taste a his chiefs could be interested in the cultiva- 
little of everything that was gffered in the | tion of cotton, and could be brought to feel 
way of drink, but visitors were not expected that it was more profitable than the trafic 
to take more than they liked ; and when a in slaves, they would give the latter up alto- 
visitor had drunk out of a vessel he could gether. Accordingly, he had told the King 
hand it to one of a number of attendants that the demand for slaves would not exist 
who were always near, and who were glad to for ever; that slavery was becoming very 


| 


| a national duty to destroy property sodanger- | finish off the contents. While all this toast-| unpopular ; that the Americans were at war, | 


there is not, and cannot be any exception but 
the one above stated, it is clear, beyond all ~~ : 
question, that such allegiance and service is Price—S!°- 

due as well as by ‘‘persons held to service, Mr. T. H. Colton has also just published a series 
and labor in a State by the laws thereof,” as of seven School Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
by free men, white or black. State laws North America, South America, Oceanica, and the 
cannot absolve the persons 80 held from their world, (Mercator’s projection and globular on the 
allegiance and duty to the Government under same sheet, ) beautifully mounted and colored, price 
the Constitution and laws of the United 

States ; because, it is declared by the Con- 
stitution, Article VI., clause 2d : *‘This Con- 

stitution and the laws of the United States, “Flags of All Nations”—$1 50. 

which shall be made in pursuance thereof, The country has lately been flooded with so 
and ail treaties made, or which shall be made many cheap, coarse, and inaccurate Maps, shame- 
under the authority of the United States, lessly advertised as. stesl-engraved,—the execution 
= be the net ee ag Bese at Witch bees the teens elation 00 et Oe 
the judges in every State sha WO | atedeis iieiiiecitees towelling does to silk,—that 


thereby, anything in the Constitution or : 
laws of any State to the contrary notwith- the circulation of these delicately finished and per- 


standing.” fectly reliable Maps will be deemed by all true 
* ” * : es * scholars a public benefaction. 

Of course, the officers of the Government ny of the Messrs. Colton’s Maps can be obtain- 
when they enroll or enlist a ge will take 04 through 
the necessary means to secure to loyal per- 
sons the evidence proper to establish their: aa 
claims to compensation for any loss they may Special Agent for New England, 


sustain. Yours, ete. | 
James A. Hamittox. | 221 Washington Street; Boston. 


address, by express, on receipt of the Pubiisher’s 


$2. Specimens may be secn at the office of the 
undersigned. 
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What 
Or wh 
Ileart 
To fro 
Dove | 
Wills 
Drage 
Displaq 
His wi 
Chilled 
Greatt 
Sage av 
Buildis 
Which 
They fi 
Which 
Checker 
Lured b 
Destiny 
“Pang fi 
Hide in 
I bring 


Freedom 
Nor pere : 
Her broz 
She loves 
Clinging 
Whose d 
The sno 
Her striy 
Long sh 
Now the 
She will 
Withjthe 
Foundlin 
Where pa 
He roves 
In climatd 
He has a 
Hid from 
Far behol 
What the 
If once the 
To lead hi 
For freedo! 
And drain 


In an age q 
Wanting 
Who shall 
To hazard 
Break sha 
Forsake th 
And quit p 
Kor famine 
Yet on the 
Speed nimtj 
That waft t 
To hearts i 
So nigh is g 
So near is G 
When Duty 
The youth 


Oh, well for 
Which Mus 
Stealing aw 
Of sorrows 
Yet happier 
Stayed on ! 
Shuts his se 
To vacant b 
But best be 
He who, in 
Warned vy 
Heeds not t 
Biding by b 
Feeling only 
Leading ove 
Walled with 
To the aim 


, And the swe¢q 


Stainless sold 
Knowing thi 
Whoever figh 
Justice conqu 
Justice after 
And he who 
—God—thou 
Crowns him 
Victor over d 
Forever: but 
Self-assuned 
Looks from hi 
And sees alo’ 
Redress the ¢€ 
He, the poor 
Blind with p 
Writhes with 
Reserved to a 


Blooms the la’ 
To the valiant 
I see the wre 
Lauding the 
Victors over di 
Awful victors, 
Whom they w 
And their com 
In our downfa 
Speak it firmly. 
All are ghosts t 


